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SEMINARIES OF THE PRESBYTERIAN FAMILY 
IN THE PITTSBURGH AREA’ 


JAMES L. KELSO 


HE LARGEST NUMBER of Presbyterians in the United 

States today is located in the Pittsburgh district 

where they are grouped into approximately 250 
churches. Within this same area there is also the largest group 
of theological seminaries representing different branches of 
the Presbyterian faith, and they are all grade “A” graduate 
schools. They are the Western Theological Seminary, the 
Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary, and the Reformed 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary. 

Among American theological seminaries there is an accred- 
iting scholarship agency just as there is for colleges and uni- 
versities. Of the three seminaries in this area, the Western 
Theological Seminary and the Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological 
Seminary are both accredited schools. The Reformed Pres- 
hyterian Seminary is too small for accreditation, but its work 
is patterned after that of the accredited schools. To enter 
one of these seminaries a student must be a graduate of an 
accredited college and then complete three years of graduate 
study in the seminary. Both Western and Pittsburgh-Xenia 


1Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on March 27, 
1949. Dr. Kelso is professor of Semitic languages and archaeology at the Pittsburgh-Xenia 
Theological Seminary.—Ed. 
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also offer the advanced degree of master of theology, which 
represents an additional year’s work. Western Seminary has 
had this latter degree as far back as 1880. It was the first 
seminary in the country to offer this degree. 

The Presbyterian churches of early America likewise had 
high scholastic ideals. In the earliest days their ministry was 
trained in Europe (especially in Scotland) or students were 
assigned to study under ministers who were especially quali- 
fied for such tutorial work. One of the most famous of these 
teaching ministers in Pennsylvania was the Reverend John 
McMillan who trained about two hundred men and was later 
appointed professor of divinity at Jefferson College in Can- 
onsburg. In 1721 the first chair of theology was introduced 
into an American college, i.e. Harvard. In 1784 the Dutch 
Reformed Church had a seminary professor and an instruc- 
tor holding regular classes, but these were held in one of the 
New York churches rather than in a special educational 
building. 

It was 1794 before a full-fledged Protestant theological 
seminary was founded in a building exclusively used for theo- 
logical education. This was Service Seminary which was 
located near Pittsburgh in the hills just north of the junction 
of Routes 30 and 18. Service Seminary is the oldest strain 
in the Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary. It was a two- 
story log building containing a lecture and recitation room 
and a library on the first floor, with the second story serv- 
ing as dormitory accommodations. Its professor was one of 
the best trained ministers in Scotland and he gave a full 
course of theological lectures. The library, like the professor, 
came from abroad. The Catholics, meantime, had founded a 
full seminary three years earlier at St. Mary’s, Baltimore. 

In the order of their genealogy the Presbyterian seminaries 
of the Pittsburgh district are as follows. Service Seminary 
of the Associate Presbyterian Church was founded in 1794. 
The Seminary of the Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church 
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1950 PRESBYTERIAN SEMINARIES 3 
was established here in 1825. These two schools continue on 
in the Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary of the United 
Presbyterian Church, which is the united church formed by 
the merger of these two denominations. The Western Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A., was 
opened in old Alleghenytown in 1827. In 1838 the Reformed 
Presbyterians also established a seminary in Allegheny, but 
seven years later it was moved elsewhere and it was 1856 
before it returned here for permanent residence. These semi- 
naries will now be studied in detail but in the inverse order of 
their founding. 

The Reformed Presbyterian Church in America authorized 
the founding of a theological seminary in 1807 and the school 
began operations in Philadelphia in May, 1810. It was in 
session intermittently in that city until 1836 when it was 
moved to New Alexandria, just east of Pittsburgh. Two years 
later that denomination planned for two seminaries, one in 
the East and one in the West. The western one was estab- 
lished in Allegheny that same year and two years later the 
eastern school was merged with it. In 1845, however, the 
seminary went to Cincinnati and four years later moved to 
Northwood, Ohio, where fine new buildings had been erected. 
After only two years there it suspended work and its students 
were assigned to study under the professors at Geneva Hall, 
in Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania. 

In 1856, the seminary was reorganized in Allegheny with 
two professors constituting the faculty. In 1872 the school 
was moved to Wilkinsburg but objections were made to the 
move and the school returned to Allegheny the following year. 
Here the seminary was housed in a new three-story building 
located on North Avenue just west of Federal Street. This 
property was sold in 1922 and the school met in the East 
End Reformed Church until the following year, when the 
Joseph Horne home at 7418 Penn Avenue, Wilkinsburg, was 
purchased. The school is still housed in this fine old mansion. 
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It has at present a faculty of four professors with Rey. 
R. J. G. McKnight, Ph.D., D.D., serving as president. Its 
student body averages about ten men. As the Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church is a very small denomination with less than 
six thousand members in the United States, this seminary 
is sufficient to train its ministry. 

Now iet us turn to the history of the Western Theological 
Seminary of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. When plans 
were made in 1810 for the establishment of only one seminary 
for the Presbyterian Church, it was already argued that there 
should also be another in the west. It was 1825, however, be- 
fore the General Assembly authorized the establishment of a 
second seminary, patterned after the Princeton Theological 
Seminary, which should be located somewhere west of the 
Alleghenies. 

Thirteen communities, most of them in Ohio, made finan- 
cial proposals to secure the new school. Three Pennsylvania 
communities made their bids—Meadville, Harmony, and 
Alleghenytown. The last named offered $21,000 cash and land 
valued at $20,000. It also represented the largest Presby- 
terian population in the west. The committee in charge of 
founding the new seminary accepted the Allegheny offer, 
which was ratified by the General Assembly, although by 
the narrow margin of only two votes. On November 16, 1827, 
the first classes of the new school (called the Western Theo- 
logical Seminary) were opened in the session room of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh. Two local pastors, 
Rev. E. P. Swift and Rev. Joseph Stockton, constituted the 
faculty and four students were the entering class. 

In 1829 Professor Halsey of Princeton College was called 
as professor. His high scholastic ideals are seen in the fol- 
lowing remark: “It is our wish that every student who fin- 
ishes an entire course in the Seminary shall have critically 
read the whole New Testament in Greek and most of the 
Hebrew Scriptures.’”’ Some two thousand books were secured 
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1950 PRESBYTERIAN SEMINARIES 5 


in England for the library. President Andrew Jackson, who 
had served on the committee which chose Alleghenytown as 
the site of Western Seminary, now wrote a letter for Rev. 
Campbell, who was soliciting books abroad for the seminary; 
and it was this letter which was largely instrumental in 
securing the volumes. The students helped to erect the first 
building, which housed a chapel, classrooms, library, and rooms 
for eighty students. It was built on Monument Hill and was 
ready for occupancy on March 20, 1831. These first students 
kept down the expenses of board, laundry, and fuel below the 
rate of one dollar per week. This building was destroyed by 
fire in January, 1854, but a new building was erected two 
years later. 

The early years of the seminary were very difficult. One 
writer says: “Every one of the first 25 years was a solemn 
crisis of life or death. Nearly every meeting of the board 
was held in the presence of an emergency.” Not only were 
there hard times and a court battle over the land title of the 
seminary but the denomination itself split into Old School 
and New School. Furthermore, the rank and file of the church 
were losing faith in theological seminaries due to the action 
of several Eastern schools, where the seminary professors 
played false to their denominations. 

After the Civil War the seminary entered on more happy 
days, and it is now one of the major seminaries of the Pres- 
byterian family. Its present buildings are all modern. Facing 
Ridge Avenue at Brighton Road is Herron Hall, the towered 
gateway of which leads into a landscaped quadrangle. This 
building houses faculty offices and classrooms. At the rear 
of the quadrangle is Swift Hall where the library and chapel 
and other classrooms are located. When completed the quad- 
rangle will have buildings on the east and west sides. The 
school’s large dormitory, Memorial Hall, is located about a 
block west of the other buildings. It contains efficiency apart- 
ments, single rooms, dining hall, social hall, and gymnasium. 
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Next door to it is Lowrie Hall containing more apartments. 

Western Seminary is staffed by six full-time professors 
and several part-time professors. The Rev. Henry A. Riddle, 
D.D., LL.D., is the president. During its one hundred twenty- 
four years of history over two thousand four hundred of its 
graduates have been ordained as ministers of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. Its last catalogue lists 64 students studying 
for the ministry besides 34 ministers doing postgraduate 
work for their master’s degrees. 

Western Theological Seminary has a special place of honor 
in its denomination because of its relation to the foreign 
mission program of that church. Indeed, the board of foreign 
missions of the Presbyterian Church originated in the West- 
ern Foreign Missionary Society of Pittsburgh which was 
under the direction of the professors of the Western Semi- 
nary; ten per cent of its students have gone to the foreign 
mission field. 

The history of the Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary 
is much more complicated than that of the other two schools. 
It is the seminary of the United Presbyterian Church, a de- 
nomination which was created by a union of the Associate 
Presbyterian and the Associate Reformed Presbyterian 
Churches in 1858. The latter of the merging churches was 
in turn created by an earlier union of the Associate Presby- 
terian and the Reformed Presbyterian Churches in 1782, so 
the designation United Presbyterian is an appropriate name. 

In this merger of 1782 two Associate Presbyterian ministers 
refused to join because the parent Scotch church had not 
been consulted. Their number was augmented by ministers 
from abroad and by a heavy Seceder immigration of the laity. 
Futhermore, they made many converts in the districts where 
they were located. As a result this brand-new Associate 
Church was strong enough and progressive enough so that 
within twelve years after its birth, it actually produced the 
first American Protestant seminary housed in its own build- 
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ing and with a professor devoting full time to teaching, and 
a resident student body. This was Service Seminary, men- 
tioned above. That was in 1794, when George Washington 
was still President of the United States. The first professor 
was Dr. John Anderson who, although born in England, was 
educated in both the arts and theology in Scotland. He also 
served as literary editor of one of the Scotch publishing 
houses and was a writer in the theological field in beth Scot- 
land and America. The books for the new seminary also came 
from Scotland. Four of the six students in the entering class 
were graduates of Canonsburg Academy. The first school term 
was only four months in length. The professor’s salary (in- 
cluding his income as a pastor when not teaching) was three 
hundred dollars a year. 

In 1819 Dr. Anderson had to give up his teaching because 
of the infirmities of age. Two years later the seminary was 
removed to Canonsburg where the school was housed in the 
home of Professor James Ramsey until Jefferson College 
offered it classroom and library space. In 1834 a substantial 
brick building was erected for the seminary, and a second pro- 
fessor was added the following year. Eighteen men then con- 
stituted the student body and the term of study ran from 
the first of November to the end of March. In 1855 the semi- 
hary was moved to Xenia, Ohio, where it took the name of 
Xenia Theological Seminary. The student body was now 
twenty-six and the professors’ salaries were up to eight hun- 
dred dollars a year. 

The seminary history of the second branch of the United 
Presbyterian family is as follows. The Associate Reformed 
Presbyterian Church founded a seminary in New York City 
in November, 1805. Dr. John M. Mason, one of the greatest 
educational figures in New York City, was the president. 
He also served as provost of Columbia College for five years. 
His associate, Rev. J. M. Matthews, was also a talented scholar 
who served as chancellor of the University of New York. 
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While traveling in Europe, Dr. Mason raised about five 
thousand dollars for books for the new seminary—a hand- 
some sum for those days. The success of this school was 
largely influential in the founding of Andover and Princeton 
seminaries. In this New York seminary the course of study 
was completed in four years and the terms were seven months 
in length. 

In 1821 poor health compelled Dr. Mason to resign. With- 
out his name as an asset, the seminary’s finances declined 
and this, plus a major split in the church at that time, caused 
the seminary to close. In 1829 the seminary was revived and 
moved to Newburg, New York, where in 1839 it was housed 
in a fine new stone building. In 1858, the same year in which 
the United Presbyterian Church was born, financial diffi- 
culties caused the school to close. It was revived in 1867, but 
again fell upon financial difficulties and was closed in 1878. 
Its president, Dr. James Harper, however, was transferred to 
the faculty of the Xenia Seminary in Ohio. 

There was also a second seminary in this denomination. 
An Associate Reformed Synod had been formed in the West 
in 1820 and it began to plan at once for a seminary in the 
West. This school was established in Pittsburgh in Decem- 
ber, 1825, with Dr. Joseph Kerr as professor. In 1833 the 
classes were moved over the river to Allegheny where the 
school has remained ever since. It was 1855, however, before 
this seminary was properly housed on North Avenue and 
Buena Vista Street. In earlier years it had held classes in 
church buildings. In 1899, the present seminary building 
was constructed. It is a five-story building containing chapel, 
library, classrooms, dormitory, and dining facilities. Some 
years ago the Boggs estate next door to the seminary was 
acquired and these buildings have recently been remodeled 
into nine apartments for married students. 

In 1841, a third Associate Reformed Seminary was estab- 
lished, this time in Oxford, Ohio. The same year that the 
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United Presbyterian Church was formed, i.e. 1858, this Ox- 
ford Seminary was moved to Monmouth, Illinois, where it 
remained until 1874, when it was merged with the Xenia 
Seminary in Ohio. 

Thus by 1874 all of the earlier seminaries of the United 
Presbyterian Church had been merged into two institutions, 
namely the Xenia Seminary in Xenia, Ohio, and the Pitts- 
burgh Seminary in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Then all was 
quiet for almost half a century. But in 1920 the Xenia Semi- 
nary moved to St. Louis, Missouri; and in 1930 the United 
Presbyterian Church merged its two seminaries into the 
present Pittsburgh-Xenia Seminary. Funds, however, are now 
being raised to relocate the seminary in another section of 
Pittsburgh. The plans call for three large buildings on a ten 
acre campus. Over three hundred thousand dollars has al- 
ready been banked for this project. 

Since the merger one major educational move has been 
made—the creation of a school of Christian education, train- 
ing women for full-time Christian service for such fields as 
directors of religious education, pastor’s secretaries, and for- 
eign mission service. These students must bring a college 
degree and at the end of a two-year course are given a degree 
of master of religious education. Another feature of the semi- 
nary’s work which is internationally known is its archaeo- 
logical research expeditions in Palestine. 

The seminary has seven full-time professors and two part- 
time instructors. Dr. George A. Long is the president. Over 
a period of 154 years, the present seminary with its ancestors 
has graduated over three thousand students besides training 
many others of various denominations. At present there are 
sixty-nine students in study for the ministry and seven 
women working in the school of Christian education. There are 
also seventeen ministers working for the advanced Master’s 
Degree. 

No complete research study has yet been done on the his- 
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tory of the Reformed Theological Seminary. Professor F. D, 
McCloy, the librarian of Western Seminary, is now collecting 
material for an extended study of the history of Western 
Seminary. In the case of Pittsburgh-Xenia Seminary an ex- 
cellent detailed treatise has been completed in a work en- 
titled, “The History of the Associate, Associate Reformed, 
and United Presbyterian Theological Seminaries in the United 
States.” It was submitted by Professor Raymond F. Brittain 
as his thesis for the degree of Ph.D. at the University of 
Pittsburgh. 

















PHILANDER C. KNOX—LEGAL ADVISER 
TO PITTSBURGH BUSINESS’ 


A. JOHN DODDS 


HILANDER C. KNOX was born and raised in Brownsville, 

Pennsylvania. He was named in honor of the eminent 
Episcopal bishop, Philander Chase. This bishop, founder of 
colleges and missionary of Christ, uncle and guardian of 
Salmon P. Chase, was a man greatly admired by the Knox 
family. The bishop died a few months before the Knox baby 
was born; so the conjunction of events led to the transference 
of this rare and beautiful name to the infant. 

William Knox, the grandfather, was a native of County 
Tyrone, Ireland. He was a member of the Church of England 
but associated himself with the Methodist Society as the 
followers of Wesley were then called. As a young man he 
set his face toward the American frontier as a messenger 
of the Gospel. From his headquarters at Connellsville, Penn- 
sylvania, he rode a frontier mission circuit, planting the seeds 
of Methodism throughout western Pennsylvania, western Vir- 
ginia, and eastern Ohio. 

David Knox, son of the missionary and father of the states- 
man, was a respected Brownsville banker of moderate cir- 
cumstances. 

As a child, Philander Chase Knox attended the good school 
of George Wilkinson on the Brownsville common where his 
brother, Richard, was the intimate companion of that great 
soul, John A. Brashear. At the age of fifteen Philander went 
away to college. At nineteen he received a degree from Mt. 
Union, the Methodist institution at Alliance, Ohio. While at 


Mt. Union he distinguished himself in debate and was a 
1Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on May 31, 1949, 
and based upon a more extended account of Philander C. Knox submitted in fulfillment 


of requirements for a doctor’s degree at the University of Pittsburgh. Dr. Dodds is as- 
sistant professor of history at Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania.—Ed. 
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leader in one of the two college literary societies. The weekly 
forums of that society usually attracted a number of the local 
gentry. One who at times participated in these forums was 
the prosecuting attorney of Stark County, William McKinley? 
It was thus that a friendship was formed which later was 
instrumental in persuading Knox to dedicate his great talents 
to the service of his country. 

At the age of nineteen Knox began to read law in the 
office of Henry B. Swope; and, following the death of that 
well-known attorney, he continued his apprenticeship in the 
office of Attorney David Reed. In 1875, at the age of twenty- 
one, he was admitted to the bar. Two years later he and James 
H. Reed, a nephew of the instructor, formed the famous 
partnership known as the firm of Knox and Reed. This part- 
nership continued until 1901 at which time Knox abandoned 
the pursuit of wealth and dedicated his life to the service 
of the nation. 

The public service of this great barrister covered the first 
two decades of the twentieth century. He was called to head 
the Department of Justice by his friend, Willam McKinley, 
and continued in that office under Theodore Roosevelt. In 
this capacity he initiated the “trust-busting” program which 
secured for Theodore Roosevelt his peculiar popularity.* In 
1904 Governor Pennypacker appointed the Attorney-General 
to the United States Senate as the successor of Matthew S. 
Quay. Knox remained in the Senate until, in response to an 
invitation from William Howard Taft, he became, on March 
4, 1909, the Secretary of State. On March 4, 1913, Secretary 
Knox and some other Republicans retired to private life; 
but in 1916, yielding to the call of both his party and his 
state, he re-entered the United States Senate. His service in 
the Senate during World War I was characterized by a policy 


“Philander C. Knox, as quoted by James B. Morrow in the Los Angeles Times, 
October 14, 1906. 

®The Outlook, as quoted in Frederic L. Paxson, Recent History of the United States, 
345 (New York, 1929). 
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of consistently strengthening the hands of the war President. 
At the end of that conflict he became one of the most militant 
and effective opponents of the Versailles (so-called) Peace 
Treaty. 

In private law practice Knox was successful from the start. 
Within a short time he became an acknowledged expert in 
admiralty cases. At that time the marine tonnage of the 
Pittsburgh district was greater than that of any other port 
in America.* The firm of Knox and Reed quickly built up an 
enormous practice which consisted chiefly of marine and col- 
lision insurance, matters of contract, the legal business of 
manufacturing concerns and a few small railroads. More than 
one-half of his professional income, however, was derived 
from individual clients rather than from corporations. The 
Pennsylvania Reports are full of cases which he argued be- 
fore the Pennsylvania Supreme Court between 1880 and 
1900, and before the Superior Court established in 1895. He 
was counsel for the Vanderbilts when they obtained control 
of the Pittsburgh and Lake Erie Railroad. He and ex- 
President Benjamin Harrison were counsel to the Indian- 
apolis Traction Company when that company forced the city 
of Indianapolis to continue its franchise. This company was 
controlled by Pittsburgh capitalists and the suit involved 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. In a memorable admiralty 
case he compelled a bridge company to raise by ten feet the 
famous Roebling steel-cable, suspension bridge which crossed 
the Monongahela River at Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh. 
Through the influence of Henry Clay Frick, Knox became 
counsel to the Carnegie Steel Company.® It was, perhaps, his 
most important client. However, he had no part in the forma- 
tion of the United States Steel Corporation. He was asso- 
ciated neither with the steel trust nor with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad either as counsel or in an official capacity. 


‘Henry M. Hoyt, “The Legal Career of Senator Knox,” in Greenbag, 20:161 (April, 
1909). 


‘Knox, as quoted by James B. Morrow in the Los Angeles Times, October 14, 1906. 
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We shall now consider the advice which this great lawyer 
extended to Pittsburgh business leaders in regard to great 
national issues in the field of political economy. 

Among the most difficult political problems before Amer- 
ica at the beginning of this century were those which were 
related to the growth of large corporations. A baneful con- 
comitant of this phenomenon, and one which deeply and right- 
fully agitated the public, was the correlated rapid develop- 
ment of the monopolies which were popularly called the 
“trusts.” The hand of monopoly, at that time, held in its 
cruel grip many items upon which the economy of America 
depended. These included: anthracite coal, nickel, tin, tin 
cans, woolen textiles, petroleum, farm tools, tobacco, sugar, 
paper, leather, cottonseed oil, wheat, and meat. 

The Sherman Antitrust Act had been designed to free 
America from the grip of these combinations. It failed in 
this objective. The situation grew steadily worse rather than 
better. This was because the Sherman Act had been imper- 
fectly framed and Congress was not inclined to correct its 
inadequacies. 

Attorney Knox, in an address before the State Bar Asso- 
ciation, at Cresson, Pennsylvania, on June 30, 1897, warned 
of the dangers which threatened America unless Congress 
should take measures to correct the inadequacies in the 
Sherman Act.® He stated that “the most odious form of com- 
mercial or industrial enterprise is a monopoly,” and that 
monopolies are “contrary to the spirit of free government.” 
He then specified the inadequacies in the Sherman Act. This 
law had made outlaw all combinations in restraint of trade; 
but, as Knox demonstrated, the phrase “in restraint of trade” 
cannot be legally defined. Many contracts, he pointed out, 
are in restraint of trade and yet, notwithstanding the Sher- 
man Act, are upheld in the courts. He cited, as an example, 


®*Knox, address, “‘The Law of Labor and Trade,” in Knox Manuscripts, Library of 
Congress. 
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the sale of a business with its goodwill. The main feature of 
such a contract is a covenant on the part of the vendor not 
to engage in competition with the vendee. The prime con- 
sideration of the covenant, therefore, is the restraint which 
it imposed upon trade. Another weakness in the Sherman 
Act was that it failed to differentiate between combinations 
which are baneful and those which are beneficial. This 
observation was as sage as it was unpopular. The combination 
of concentrations of capital is not of itself either good or 
bad. The virtue or the vice of the combination depends upon 
a number of factors. As Knox pointed out: “There never was 
a time when the business of the Country was so concen- 
trated . . . The public has never been so well and cheaply 
served.” How then should the Sherman Act be changed and in 
what way could the problem of the trusts be properly solved? 
Knox affirmed that the answer consisted in the elimination 
of unreasonable combinations and in the restraining of all 
corporations from practices which were counter to the general 
welfare. 

This address of Knox’s, in 1897, indicates that his anti- 
trust sentiments were in no sense an echo of the views of 
Theodore Roosevelt. The origin of the antitrust crusade was 
accurately and nobly set forth by Roosevelt himself when he 
testified: “The aspirations which I had half formulated... 
but to which I could not myself give shape were exactly those 
in which you [Mr. Knox] most earnestly believed ; and you had 
thought them all out and were able to give them shape in 
speech and in action.’’”’ 

It is worthy of notice also that the doctrine expressed by 
Knox at Cresson, to the effect that the legality of combina- 
tions should be determined by their reasonableness, was 
exactly the doctrine upon which the floating opinion of the 
Supreme Court finally came to rest. 

On October 14, 1902, Knox returned to the theme of 


"Roosevelt to Knox, November 10, 1904, in Theodore Roosevelt Manuscripts, Library 
of Congress. 
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government regulation and control of the great corporations 
in an address which he delivered before the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce.* The subject on this occasion was 
“The Commerce Clause of the Constitution and the Trusts.” 
The importance of this speech was, of course, immediately 
recognized. Three years later the Philadelphia Press affirmed 
that this speech “has been a textbook and guide ever since 
in matters of anti-trust legislation and litigation.” In 1920 
the Nation, appraising this same speech from the vantage 
point of eighteen years, observed objectively: “Mr. Knox’s 
Pittsburgh speech of 1902 ushered in a new era in the rela- 
tion of the government and the large corporations.”® 

The Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce was, in fact, on 
this occasion privileged to hear the opening barrage in the 
memorable battle against the trusts. With a frankness and 
directness which were characteristic of him, Knox surveyed 
the problems which the newly developing corporations were 
placing before the nation. To his influential audience he 
stated that great corporations are instrumentalities of modern 
commercial activity: “Their number and size appalls no 
healthy American . . . If their greatness and their prosperity 
are not the result of the defiance of natural rights or the 
recorded will of the people, there is no just cause of com- 
plaint.” He then proceeded to show that the promoters of 
these great combinations had not been either wholly innocent 
or patriotic. “That there are evils and abuses in trust pro- 
motions, organizations, methods, management, and effects, 
none questions except those who profited by these evils.” The 
evils to which he referred were overcapitalization, discrimina- 
tion in prices in order to destroy competiton, insufficient 
personal responsibility of officers and directors for corporate 
“anagement, and a lack of appreciation on the part of man- 
agement for their relation to the “people for whose benefit 


*Knox, address, ‘“‘The Commerce Clause of the Constitution and the Trusts,” in Knox 
Manuscripts, Library of Congress. 
*Philadelphia Press, November 3, 1905; Nation, 110:2864 (May 22, 1920). 
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they are permitted to exist.” To eliminate these evils Knox 
counseled that the Sherman Act should be supplemented, for 
“if the Sherman Act exhausts the power of Congress over 
monopolies, the American people find themselves hopelessly 
impotent.” 

At the time this speech was delivered many of the leaders 
of the American Bar, as well as Theodore Roosevelt, believed 
that the Federal Government lacked the constitutional power 
necessary for an effective regulation of the national corpora- 
tions. They had been led to this conviction by the decision 
of the Supreme Court in the notorious Knight case. That 
was the decision in which the sugar trust triumphed over 
the United States Government. Knox did not share the pes- 
simism of the other great lawyers of the country. He p«'xted 
out that the law already subjected to Federal control “the 
movement of explosives . . . impure literature . . . diseased 
cattle, convicts and contract labor . . . . Who shall set limits 
now to the competence of Congress to regulate commerce?” 

This great address was the prologue to the historic assault 
which Attorney-General Knox soon launched against the 
trusts. This assault had both a legal and a legislative aspect. 
The legal attack had four phases. First, he brought suit 
against fourteen railroads which had entered into illegal 
arrangements with preferred grain shippers with the objet 
of establishing a monopoly in grain. Second, he brought suit 
against the southern railroads because they had formed a 
“pool” with respect to cotton shippers. Third, he destroyed 
the beef trust which had raised the price of meat throughout 
the nation. Fourth, he dissolved the Northern Securities 
Company. This was a giant holding company formed with 
the object of overcapitalizing its assets. The special sig- 
nificance of these legal actions lay in the fact that they were 
of four types and were launched successfully against four 
types of trusts. 

The legislative program which Knox sponsored was even 
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more important than these victories in the courts. Largely 
because of his leadership three antitrust acts were directed 
through the 57th Congress. The first of these was the Elkins 
Act which made the granting of railroad rebates illegal.’° The 
second was the Nelson Amendment which established a 
Bureau of Corporations within the Department of Com- 
merce and granted to that bureau the power to investigate 
the practices and methods of business organizations.'! The 
third was the Knox Act which provided for the expedition 
of antitrust suits by granting, among other things, an appeal 
in antitrust cases directly to the Supreme Court from the 
court of first instance.’* Thus Knox placed in operation the 
program for trust control which he had outlined and advo- 
cated in his speech before the Pittsburgh Chamber of Con- 
merce. 

In 1905 another great issue was before the American Con- 
gress. It was the proposal that the power of establishing 
railroad freight rates be transferred from the railroad con- 
panies to a commission of the Federal Government. One 
might correctly surmise that this bill, with its undermining 
of the power of free enterprise and its enhancing of the power 
of the federal state, was not enacted into law without a con- 
test worthy of the issue. President Roosevelt gave his power- 
ful support to the advocates of this sweeping proposal. There 
were at that time about $13,000,000,000 of railroad securities 
outstanding; and there were hundreds of thousands of in- 
vestors, smal] and great, who were apprehensive lest govern- 
ment control of railroad rates adversely affect these securi- 
ties. Quite understandably, therefore, many investors and 
business men were not in full agreement with the President 
on this issue. It seemed to them like a proposal to proscribe 
and confiscate capital without due process of law. 


Knox opened the famous senatorial debate on this great 
1032 U.S. Statutes 847, the Elkins-Mann Act, February 19, 1903. 

1132 U. S. Statutes 825, Sec. 6, the Nelson Amendment, February 14, 1903. 

1232 U. S. Statutes 823, the Knox Act, February 11, 1903. 
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question with a speech which he delivered in the Schenley 
Hotel in Pittsburgh. On November 3, 1905, when Senator 
Knox thus publicly analyzed it, the railroad-rate bill was still 
in the Senate committee to which it had been referred. His 
select audience on this occasion were three hundred dinner 
guests of Carnegie Institute who had come to participate in 
the Founder’s Day exercises of that institution. 

The railroad-rate bill was finally enacted. It was, accord- 
ing to Charles A. Beard, the most important law written by 
Congress during the Roosevelt administration.** The Senate 
sponsor of the bill, Jonathan P. Dolliver of Iowa, remarked 
in the Senate that the framers of the measure had been guided 
very largely by the speech which Knox had delivered in Pitts- 
burgh on November 3rd. 

In the Schenley Hotel address, Knox advised his influential 
audience that the day of government regulation of railroad 
freight and passenger rates was at hand. He added, more- 
over, that such regulation was now desirable. The fact that 
the government must exercise this power became almost self- 
evident, he declared, from the time that railroads began 
“through various devices to concentrate this taxing power 
in the hands of a few men.” Now, he asserted, it was the 
“duty” of Congress to prevent injustice and imposition by 
the carriers. 

Senator Knox forcibly and certainly in good time pointed 
out that there was one feature of the Hepburn railroad-rate 
bill which must be corrected. It concerned the right of the 
railroads to due process of law. The Hepburn bill, it is true, 
made an allusion to the right of the railroads to appeal for 
a court review of any rate schedule which the government 
might establish. However, it made no provision for such an 
appeal and, as no commission executing a law of Congress 
may be sued without the consent of Congress, the bill, in 
effect, denied to the railroads the right to due process of law. 

18Charles A. Beard, Contemporary American History, 271 (New York, 1914). 
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Senator Knox fearlessly intimated that unless this feature 
of the administration measure were corrected, the bill would 
be unconstitutional. In spite of this warning, Theodore Roose. 
velt, who had considerably less respect for the courts than 
did Senator Knox, at first tenaciously opposed any clarifica- 
tion, in the bill, of the rights of the railroads to obtain a court 
review. After seventy days of acrimonious debate the Senate 
finally amended the Hepburn measure along substantially 
the lines which Senator Knox had suggested in his Schenley 
Hotel address. Joseph B. Bishop, friend and biographer of 
the President, states that the Senate amendments did not 
materially change the character of the bill.‘* If this be so, 
then it seems somewhat tragic that the President did not 
heed the counsel which Senator Knox had extended. He would 
thereby, it appears, have averted the defeat which he sus- 
tained on this issue at the hands of the Senate. But if, on 
the other hand, as Senator Knox believed, the Senate had 
by its action changed an unconstitutional measure into one 
which would stand in the courts, then the issue was worthy 
of the contest. 

Our special interest, in this connection, in the Schenley 
Hotel address, stems not from the pointed advice which it 
contained for the Roosevelt administration, but from the 
advice which it contained for the audience to which it was 
addressed. This counsel was summarized in one sentence: 
“The time has come when Congress must exercise more fully 
its powers in respect to railroad rates.” 

On numerous occasions Knox returned to Pittsburgh to 
counsel with his friends, the leaders of Pittsburgh business. 
At such times, as on the occasions to which we have already 
alluded, he proved himself to be, as Henry C. Frick once said 
of him, “an independent adviser” who did not “trim his advice 
to suit the desires of his client.’’® 


44Joseph B. Bishop, Theodore Roosevelt and His Time, 2:2 (New York, 1920). 
18Frick to William McKinley, December 16, 1896, in McKinley Manuscripts, Library 
of Congress. 
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THE WABASH—THE GOULD DOWNFALL 
THOMAS C. CAMPBELL, JR.! 


HE Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal Railway, known to 

many people of Western Pennsylvania as the old Wabash 
Railroad, was constructed in the period from 1901 to 1904 
by George Gould, the son of Jay Gould. This was not the 
first of the Gould railway ventures, nor the greatest finan- 
cially, but none of the others received more publicity. 

In 1867, Jay Gould along with “Jim” Fisk and Daniel Drew 
decided to obtain control of the Erie Railroad through pur- 
chasing a majority of the outstanding stock. Commodore 
Cornelius Vanderbilt of the New York Central was at that 
same time planning to control the Erie as it was one of the 
New York Central’s greatest competitors. Gould, Fisk, and 
Drew were directors of the Erie, and the Commodore de- 
sired to relieve them of their duties after purchasing a ma- 
jority of the Erie stock. He ordered his brokers to: “Buy 
the Erie. Buy it at the lowest figure you can, but buy it.” 

The brokers in carrying out the orders discovered that 
they had bought more Erie stock than was legally in existence. 
After carefully examining the newly purchased stock, some 
of it appeared to have been printed on new paper with the 
ink hardly dry. The three Erie directors had been printing 
illegal issues of stock to sell to the brokers. Fisk’s response 
was: “Give us enough rag paper, and we’ll hammer the ever- 
lasting tar out of the mariner from Staten Island.” Drew, 
in speaking of the incident, said: “It was goodnight for the 
Commodore, because there is no limit to blank shares a print- 
ing press can turn out. White paper is cheap— it is bought 
by the ream; printer’s ink is also dirt cheap; and if we could 


1Dr. Campbell is an assistant professor of economics and business administration at 
West Virginia University. This article is based upon more extended accounts of the same 
genera! subject to be found in the author’s master’s and doctor’s theses submitted in 1947 
and 1948 to the University of Pittsburgh.—Ed. 
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keep on working that kind of deal—make Vanderbilt pay us 
fifty or sixty dollars for little pieces of paper that hadn't 
cost us two cents, we would very soon have all of his cash.” 

There is no record of a statement by Gould until word was 
received that they would be thrown in jail “before sundown 
that very day.” The day must have been cloudy and gloomy 
in many ways as Fisk looked through the window and said: 
“There’s no sun to go down anyhow.” Gould’s immediate 
answer was: “For heaven’s sake, shut up.’”* He saw no fun 
in the situation at such a critical moment. 

The three men escaped to New Jersey where the New York 
police had no jurisdiction, and remained there until a settle. 
ment was worked out with the Commodore, who promised 
not to bring any legal action against them if they returned 
to New York. 

After the settlement, Drew was no longer in the Erie 
organization; but Fisk and Gould remained, with Gould later 
becoming president of the road. 

With Gould as president of the Erie and Vanderbilt con- 
trolling the New York Central, sharp rivalry developed with 
competition becoming vicious. One of the best known in- 
stances of this intense rivalry was the rate war on shipment 
of cattle from Buffalo to New York City. The rates over both 
the Erie and the New York Central had been $125 a carload. 
Vanderbilt cut the rate to $100. Gould responded with a new 
rate of $75; Vanderbilt followed with a cut to $50. The 
final cut was a rate of one dollar a carload over the New 
York Central. This left little room for further cuts by Gould 
so he raised the Erie rate to the original $125 and directed 
all cattle offered for shipment over the Erie to be routed over 
the New York Central at the one-dollar rate. In the next 
few weeks, the Commodore was informed that Gould had 
bought every head of cattle that he could buy west of Buffalo 
and had shipped them to New York City over the Vanderbilt 


*R. I. Warshow, Jay Gould: The Story of a Fortune, 75 (1928). 
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line making a fortune with the low transportation rate of 
one dollar per car load. 

The bitterness between Commodore Vanderbilt and Jay 
Gould was not forgotten in later years. The opposition of 
the Vanderbilt interests to the extension of the Gould system 
by George Gould was no doubt a consequence in a large part 
of the events of earlier years. 

Jay Gould left the Erie a short time after the rate war 
with Vanderbilt. The anti-Gould forces within the Erie or- 
ganization had combined to oust him as president. During 
the period of Gould domination, the financial position of the 
road had been severely impaired. 

After leaving the Erie, Gould obtained control of several 
roads west of the Mississippi River. In the years immediately 
following his death in 1892, George Gould, his son, completed 
the system. Included in this system were the Missouri Pacific, 
the Texas and Pacific, the Missouri, Kansas, & Texas, the 
Denver & Rio Grande, the Wabash, and several other smaller 
lines. These roads comprised a system reaching as far west 
as Salt Lake City, serving the important southwestern cities 
of El Paso, Galveston, and New Orleans; and to the north, 
the cities reached included such important centers as Omaha, 
Des Moines, Chicago, Detroit, and Buffalo. 

George Gould, like his father before him, was not satisfied 
with the extent of the system even though it served a broad 
and diverse territory. His dissatisfaction was fundamentally 
the result of the dependence of his roads upon other lines for 
interchange traffic to and from both the east and west 
coasts. This disadvantage was aggravated by the enmity be- 
tween these lines and the Gould interests. 

To eliminate this dependence, George Gould moved in both 
directions almost simultaneously. To extend the system west- 
ward from Salt Lake City, the Western Pacific was con- 
structed with San Francisco as its western terminus. It was 
chartered in 1903 and construction was begun in 1909. 
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Approximately two years prior to the Western Pacific 
venture, moves were made eastward. The first was to secure 
control of the Wheeling and Lake Erie which connected with 
the Wabash, a major link in the Gould system, and extended 
east to what is now Pittsburgh Junction, Ohio, near Steuben. 
ville. Later the Western Maryland was added to the growing 
list through the purchase of majority control from the city 
of Baltimore. The Western Maryland at that time extended 
from Baltimore as far west as Cumberland, Maryland. A 
distance of less than two hundred miles lay between this 
road and the Wheeling and Lake Erie which connected in 
turn with the Wabash Railroad, with St. Louis as its western 
terminus, and connecting with the Missouri Pacific and on 
over the other properties to Salt Lake City and the Western 
Pacific to San Francisco. Less than two hundred miles of 
construction was essential to have a continuous system from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Coast. That is the nearest that 
the United States has yet come to a transcontinental system 
under single management. 

The Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal Railway was to fill a 
portion of that gap between the two railways. It was chartered 
and work was begun a short time before either the Western 
Pacific was chartered or the Western Maryland was pur- 
chased. The property was to extend eastward from Pittsburgh 
Junction, Ohio, the easternmost point on the Wheeling and 
Lake Erie, to the city of Pittsburgh. 

The desire for a transcontinental system was not the only 
reason Gould had for building the Wabash-Pittsburgh Ter- 
minal Railway. He was anxious also to share’in the enormous 
freight tonnage entering and leaving the highly industrialized 
and fast-growing Pittsburgh area. At that time, more freight 
tonnage originated in Pittsburgh than in any other city in 
the world. The volume of freight was greater than that of 
New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia combined. Pittsburgh 
was first in more than fifteen important commodities, among 
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them iron, steel, air brakes, electrical machinery, pickles, and 
tableware. Pittsburgh’s production of coke, tubing, tin plate, 
plate-glass and crucible steel exceeded that in all other areas 
of the United States. It was accessible to one hundred thousand 
square miles of bituminous coal lands compared with eleven 
thousand square miles in Great Britain. 

Serving the Pittsburgh area, running east and west, were 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and the Baltimore and Ohio, which 
was dominated at that time by the Pennsylvania. To the 
north, was the Pittsburgh and Lake Erie, a part of the New 
York Central System controlled by the Vanderbilts who had 
not forgotten the Erie incident involving Jay Gould and 
Commodore Vanderbilt. The Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad 
and the Union Railroad comprised another route between the 
city and Lake Erie but were controlled by the United States 
Steel Corporation and were primarily engaged in the move- 
ment of iron ore from Lake Erie to the Homestead Steel 
Works. The Pennsylvania and Vanderbilt roads were operat- 
ing under a “community of interest” arrangement, affording 
a virtual monopoly for the Pennsylvania on east-west ship- 
ments. The projected construction by the Gould interests 
would divert a portion of the freight tonnage then moved by 
the Pennsylvania, a firmly established system. The desire 
of the Pennsylvania to maintain its hold upon tonnage and 
the unfriendly feeling between the Gould interests and the 
Vanderbilt interests, linked by a “community of interest” 
agreement with the Pennsylvania, compelled George Gould 
to face an opposition and antagonism never exceeded, if 
equalled, in the history of railway development. This oppo- 
sition took every possible form, without regard for law or 
common decency. There was only one thought and one aim— 
to keep George Gould and his projected railway out of 
Pittsburgh. 

If a railway were to enter Pittsburgh from the west, either 
the Allegheny or the Monongahela River had to be bridged. 
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Permission to build a railway bridge had to be obtained from 
the Federal government. The Gould interests moved in 1900 
to obtain permission to cross the Monongahela. Joseph Ram- 
sey, then president of the Wabash, succeeded in getting a 
senator and a congressman from Pennsylvania to introduce 
a joint resolution reviving an old law which authorized the 
eonstruction of a bridge across the river. No attempt had 
been made by the original applicant to bridge the river, and 
the permission had lapsed by limitation. The resolution was 
approved by both houses of Congress without objection; 
seemingly, no one realized its significance. No Pittsburgh 
newspaper made even brief mention of the resolution or its 
passage. The first step toward entry into Pittsburgh had 
been taken without the slightest opposition. 

To direct the Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal project, George 
Gould chose Joseph Ramsey, a Pittsburgher by birth. Ramsey 
had attended the old Birmingham High School and gradu- 
ated from the Western University of Pennsylvania, later 
the University of Pittsburgh. At the early age of nineteen, 
he was working in the engineering department of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. As a very young man, he was chosen 
general manager of the St. Louis Terminal Railroad. In 1895, 
he became general manager of the Wabash and soon there- 
after became vice-president as well as general manager. Be- 
fore the real fight for Pittsburgh had begun, he had been 
made president of the Wabash. Ramsey, without doubt, 
possessed a dynamic personality and great organizational 
and executive ability; he appeared to be the logical man to 
direct the new project. 

Around 1900, Ramsey began making frequent visits to 
his native city, supposedly to visit relatives and old friends. 
This was a case of having friends at the time and place where 
they were of greatest service. It is not likely that these 
visits were so frequent before that time. On these trips, he 
carefully planned the entrance of the Wabash into Pittsburgh. 
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He spent most of his visits strolling through the area south 
of the Monongahela, looking over the ground which was so 
familiar to him from boyhood days. Eventually, these inno- 
cent walks were succeeded by a surveying corps which ex- 
amined all routes into Pittsburgh that might be considered 
for the new road. 

In February, 1901, Andrew Carnegie signed a contract 
with George Gould, pledging to the projected line large por- 
tions of the freight tonnage originated by the Carnegie steel 
interests. There had been a certain degree of hostility exist- 
ing between Carnegie and the railways then serving the 
Pittsburgh area since the Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad 
had been built in the late 1890’s. It is highly probable that 
the agreement with Gould was another phase in Carnegie’s 
war against those carriers. On the other hand, the agreement 
was signed on the eve of the sale of the Carnegie steel proper- 
ties to the Morgan interests, which was a prelude to the 
formation of the United States Steel Corporation on Febru- 
ary 25, 1901. Apparently, neither Morgan nor President 
Cassatt of the Pennsylvania knew anything of the contract 
until after formation of the United States Steel Corporation. 
On March 1, 1901, Cassatt sent a telegram to Morgan ask- 
ing: “Have you learned how far the Carnegie Co. is committed 
to the project for extending the Wheeling and Lake Erie 
Railroad in Pittsburgh? .... If this road is ever built, it 
will be a serious blow to all our interests,and no effort should 
be spared to prevent its construction.” This agreement was 
the subject of much correspondence between the United States 
Steel Corporation and the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
until Gould agreed at a meeting with Judge Gary and Mr. 
Frick, in April, 1905, not to enforce the contract. 

On March 25, 1901, an ordinance which would permit the 
Gould line to construct the bridge across the Monongahela 
and to operate within the city was introduced into the Pitts- 
burgh councils. At that time, the Pittsburgh council was 
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composed of two branches known as the Select and the Com- 
mon Councils. George Gould and Joseph Ramsey were form- 
ing an underwriting syndicate with a capital of $17,000,000. 
Everyone connected with pushing the ordinance through the 
city councils denied having any knowledge of the Gould plan. 

The introduction of this ordinance set off a series of fights 
between the Gould interests and the city councils on the one 
hand and the Pennsylvania and Vanderbilt interests on the 
other. This fight took many forms. The ordinance was slowed 
up in every conceivable way by various members of the coun- 
cils. An injunction was obtained to prevent the bridge from 
being constructed across the river without permission from 
the councils and, in due course, appeal was taken to the State 
Supreme Court where the decision was adverse to the Gould 
interests. The Pennsylvania tried all possible methods to pre- 
vent the Gould acquisition of the rights of way. Property 
was purchased wherever a main line or even a siding might 
be constructed, and workers employed by the Gould interests 
and by the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie actually came in direct 
conflict on the South Side, indicating how intense was the 
antagonism between the opposing interests. The issue also 
became important in the political campaigns of the period. 
It has long been alleged that various members of the councils 
received money from the Gould interests. Such an assertion 
is difficult to prove; however, the following quotation appears 
in a report by the Interstate Commerce Commission: “The 
political contributions made between October, 1902, and 
February, 1904, to politicians in Pittsburgh, two receiving 
$30,000 each and another $17,500. An additional $10,000 was 
contributed in February, 1905, to one who previously received 
$30,000.’’5 

Late in 1902, an ordinance was passed by both the Select 


®The writer makes no attempt to enumerate all the irregularities or rumors of irre 
gularities that might have taken place between the Gould interests and the city councils. 
Many, perhaps all, of the rumors might be true, but they cannot be definitely proved and 
very little would be accomplished if they could be proved. 
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and Common Councils permitting the Wabash to enter the 
city but requiring it to pay for the franchise. Such an ordi- 
nance was unacceptable to the Gould interests, and Ramsey 
stopped work on the line immediately. The possibility of not 
actually entering the city but of establishing a freight station 
outside the city was seriously considered for the first time. 

In May, 1902, the Gould interests obtained control of the 
Western Maryland through purchase of the stock owned by 
the city of Baltimore. This was done after a long fight, insti- 
gated by the Pennsylvania interests, within the Baltimore 
Council. Both the Pennsylvania and the Reading Railroads 
tried to purchase the stock owned by the city. The Reading 
was acting in the interest of the Pennsylvania, however, as 
it was at that time controlled by the Pennsylvania. Before 
approving the sale to the Gould group, the council had re- 
ceived a letter from George Gould stating that he planned to 
have the Western Maryland serve as the eastern terminus of 
the Wabash. In February, 1903, Joseph Ramsey was elected 
president of the Western Maryland. He was already serving 
as president of both the Wabash and the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie and directing the sixty-mile extension of the Wabash into 
Pittsburgh. 

The Gould family at that time owned a controlling interest 
in the Western Union Telegraph Company which had been 
obtained by the father, Jay Gould. George Gould was president 
of Western Union, which had wires strung along the Penn- 
sylvania right of way and had offices located in all railway 
stations of any significance along the Pennsylvania lines. The 
expiration of the twenty-year contract between the Pennsyl- 
vania and Western Union was rapidly drawing near. This 
afforded the former an excellent opportunity to deliver a seri- 
ous blow to George Gould. 

Renewal of the contract was refused by the Pennsylvania 
and, upon its expiration, President Cassatt of the Pennsylvania 
ordered Western Union to vacate all Pennsylvania properties 
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covered by the expiring contract. The Postal Telegraph Cable 
Company took over the offices formerly occupied by Western 
Union. There was no doubt that this action by the Pennsyl- 
vania was inspired by the hope that Gould would abandon the 
railroad project. There was, however, no indication that he 
intended to do so. The next move by President Cassatt was 
to order the poles and wires removed within six months from 
all rights of way east of Pittsburgh and Erie. Gould sought 
relief through the courts, requesting an injunction prohibiting 
the removal of the poles and wires. A temporary injunction 
was granted, and the poles were still standing on December 1, 
1902, the day following the expiration of the six-month period. 
However, the court later refused a permanent injunction, 
indicating that George Gould must seek another solution of 
the problem. 

The temporary injunction ended on May 21, 1903. Within 
a few hours following its expiration, orders were given by 
Cassatt “‘to cut down the poles and rip out the wires.” More 
than 25,000 miles of wire was torn down. This act by the 
Pennsylvania was looked upon with disfavor even by Gould’s 
enemies. J. P. Morgan, who was closely associated with the 
Pennsylvania interests, said to Cassatt: “I do not like George 
Gould, but I do not like a man who destroys $5,000,000 of 
vested property.” 

In February, 1903, an ordinance, acceptable to the Gould 
interests, passed both Select and Common Councils permitting 
the Wabash to enter Pittsburgh. What caused this action by 
the members of council is not easily determined. There was 
to be a city election within the next few weeks, and some of 
the machine men who had opposed the Wabash had not been 
re-elected two years earlier. In January, 1903, Ramsey ordered 
all work to cease temporarily on the three miles of track lead- 
ing into the city, the Mt. Washington tunnel, the Monongahela 
bridge, and the station within the city. The work stoppage 
was highly publicized in the Pittsburgh newspapers and prob- 
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ably led some of the citizens to believe that the attempt to 
come into the city would be abandoned entirely. In looking 
beneath the surface of what had taken place, one of the daily 
newspapers reported that large blocks of Wabash stock had 
been purchased by several of the Select Council members the 
day before the measure was approved by that body. On Janu- 
ary 31, 1903, stock of the Wabash was one of the least active 
on the New York Stock Exchange with only 200 shares of 
common and a very few shares of preferred changing hands. 
On February 2, the Wabash stock was among the most active 
with 2,500 shares of common and 5,700 shares of preferred 
traded. Most of the buying was done by Pittsburgh people. 

Passage of the ordinance did not end the Pennsylvania 
opposition to the Gould progress. Within a few months the 
Pennsylvania attempted to buy large areas of coal land in 
the same general section of West Virginia where the Gould 
interests controlled a branch railway line and also some coal 
lands. The Gould group immediately began searching for an 
opportunity to deliver a counterstroke. On March 9, 1903, 
there was a news item in one of the Pittsburgh papers under 
a Baltimore date line, stating that the Wabash was planning 
to run a new road from Baltimore to Washington, D.C., 
parallel to the Baltimore & Ohio, and also to extend it further 
to Newport News, Virginia. The Gould plan, without doubt, 
was a matter of strategy as Gould was in no position to con- 
struct the additional extensions at time. 

In July, 1903, George Gould visited Pittsburgh for the first 
time. Through the years when his road was fighting to get 
into the city, the fight was under the active direction of 
Ramsey. It seems strange that Gould was willing to carry the 
struggle so far and over such a long period of time without 
having been in the city, but he had perfect confidence in Ram- 
sey as the director of a great part of his railroad holdings. 

Ramsey reported that the Gould visit was a great success 
and that Mr. Gould was amazed at the tonnage, factories, and 
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general industrial activity in the city. Before the visit had 
come to an end, and when everyone in the group was admiring 
the accomplishments of the great railway system, Ramsey 
issued the following statement: “It is our purpose to weld the 
Wabash roads into one grand system from Ogden, Utah, and 
El Paso and the Mexican border on the West, going through 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, to Baltimore.” 

On May 7, 1904, the Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal Railway 
Company was incorporated. It was the successor, through 
consolidation and merger, to the Pittsburgh, Carnegie & 
Western Railway Company, a Pennsylvania corporation, the 
Cross Creek Railroad, a West Virginia corporation, and the 
Pittsburgh, Toledo & Western, an Ohio corporation. The 
Pittsburgh, Carnegie & Western was to build lines to meet 
other roads within the industrial area; there is no record of 
any thought of the road becoming a major property. The 
main purpose of the Cross Creek Railroad was to operate a 
line to the Ohio state line. The Gould interests hoped to have 
access to the West Virginia coal fields through ownership of 
this road. The Pittsburgh, Toledo & Western was to construct, 
maintain, and operate a line from a point on the Ohio River 
near Mingo to Toledo. 

The first Wabash train crossed the Monongahela bridge 
into the city of Pittsburgh on June 1, 1904. The bridge had 
been under construction during the time the franchise ordi- 
nance was being debated by the councilmen. The train, com- 
posed of a locomotive and one car, crossed into Pittsburgh at 
11:35 in the morning with President Ramsey on board. It 
had come through the Mt. Washington tunnel; and, as it 
crossed the Monongahela, an engineer of the Pittsburgh and 
Lake Erie “started the furious tooting of whistles which was 
taken up by packets, towboats, mills and locomotives” as the 
train moved across the great cantilever structure.* 

On June 22, the announcement was made that the first train 
‘Pittsburg Dispatch, July 2, 1904. 
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was to leave Pittsburgh on July 2 and would offer rates below 
the other railways serving the city. On June 28 an eventful 
passenger meeting was held in Pittsburgh. Those attending 
the meeting were officials of the Pennsylvania, Baltimore & 
Ohio, and Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. Every reduced passenger 
rate announced by the Wabash was met by this group, except 
the special rate offered on the first train out. 

The Pittsburg Dispatch of July 3, 1904, gave the following 
account of the movement of the first train to leave the city: 
“With whistles blowing from every boat in the harbor, thou- 
sands of cheering persons crowding hilltops, bridges and gaily 
decorated streets the first train on the Wabash railroad left 
Pittsburg yesterday afternoon at 4:55 o’clock for the Ohio 
river at Mingo, Ohio. Ten sleepers, the private car of Presi- 
dent Joseph Ramsey, Jr., and a baggage car made up one of 
the most handsome trains ever sent out of a Pittsburg depot, 
and all the way from Pittsburg to Mingo it was greeted with 
enthusiasm. Every cross road had its delegation, and at some 
points farmers who had driven from far in the country waved 
their hats and shouted, aged women swung their sunbonnets 
and young women smiled.” The passengers on board the train 
were men “prominent in every walk of professional, business 
and political life.” 

From the same newspaper in which the preceding state- 
ment appeared was an editorial, which reads in part as fol- 
lows: “The opening of the new connection is solid reason for 
rejoicing in this community. Its meaning in the transportation 
sense has been dinned into the public mind for months, and it 
also signifies by its success that in a political way the people 
of the city cannot be blockaded in their desires by a coterie 
of Councilmen.” 

The first train was bound for the Louisiana Purchase Expo- 
sition being held in St. Louis. The passengers were traveling 
on fifteen-day round-trip tickets that were sold much below 
the rate effective to St. Louis via the Pennsylvania. 
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Within a short time after the new line was put into opera- 
tion, control of the Wheeling & Lake Erie was transferred to 
the Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal Railway. All of the stock 
of the Terminal Railway was in turn owned by the Wabash. 

The Gould system, by the end of 1904, extended from Pitts- 
burgh westward to the Rocky Mountains. Farther west the 
Western Pacific was then under construction, though facing 
difficulties. East of Pittsburgh the Western Maryland ex- 
tended from Baltimore w-stward to Cumberland, Maryland. 
To provide a transcontinental system, the Western Pacific had 
yet to be completed and a connection constructed between the 
Western Maryland and the Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal Rail- 
way. 

The main line of this road, approximately sixty miles in 
length, ran from the station at Liberty Avenue and Ferry 
Street in Pittsburgh to connect with the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
at Pittsburgh Junction, Ohio. Throughout its entire length it 
traversed a rugged, hilly country, not following any large 
streams; and the small streams along the line were so crooked 
that no railway track could follow them closely for any dis- 
tance. The valleys were narrow, with high and steep slopes, 
while cuts and tunnels had to be made through disintegrating 
shale rock. In spite of all obstacles, construction was of a 
superior character. 

Sections of the Pennsylvania running almost parallel to the 
Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal frequently had grades of one 
per cent and curvatures up to eight degrees. With the excep- 
tion of the first four miles, which lay largely within the city 
of Pittsburgh, the Terminal Railway had a maximum grade of 
only seven-tenths of one per cent and a curvature of three 
degrees. Sixty-one per cent of the line was straight, despite 
the rugged terrain. The standards of the Pennsylvania were 
high in comparison with those of other major railroads of 
the day, but were exceeded in nearly every respect by the new 
Gould road. In all recorded surveys made by the Wabash 
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engineers, the point of major emphasis was to build the line 
over the shortest route; the high cost of superior construction 
through adverse terrain received only secondary consideration. 
In an investigation made by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in 1918, it was estimated that construction could probably 
have been reduced by as much as fifty per cent had the engi- 
neers been satisfied merely to equal the gradients and curva- 
ture of the Pennsylvania. 

Along the sixty-mile road were eighty-eight bridges, 
eighteen tunnels, and fifty heavy fills. A number of the 
bridges crossed small streams and were short; the two longest 
were those crossing the Ohio River at Mingo and the Monon- 
gahela at Pittsburgh. The tunnels ranged in length from 270 
feet to 4,716 feet, the length of the Greentree Tunnel. One of 
the tunnels was built with a curve in it. 

Plans for the Wabash Station in Pittsburgh were an- 
nounced in 1902. Estimates of the cost of the proposed station 
ranged from $1,000,000 to $1,250,000. The location of the 
station at Liberty Avenue and Ferry Street was admittedly 
not as favorable for railway operations as either the stations 
of the Pennsylvania or of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. The 
unfavorable location was to be offset, however, by the un- 
usual beauty and attractiveness of the station. The actual 
cost of the terminal and freight station in Pittsburgh was 
estimated at $2,200,000, a figure considerably above the 
planned estimates. The cost of the property in Pittsburgh 
east of the Mt. Washington tunnel was fixed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission at $3,445,066. 

In the construction of the entire line, including bridges, 
tunnels, and buildings, the actual cost proved to be several 
times the most liberal estimates. The estimated average cost 
per mile of the sixty-mile road was about $380,000. The 
entire cost, including buildings and other items, was set at 
$25,000,000. Other costs not chargeable to the railway but 
met by the Gould interests, such as political contributions 
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and the destruction of the Western Union lines, cannot be 
estimated with any assurance of accuracy. Even without 
considering costs not chargeable directly to the property, the 
burden assumed was exceptionally high for so short a road, 

Writers of the period who treated this Gould venture were 
almost universally optimistic as to its possibilities. None 
of these writers seemed to weigh heavily the tremendous 
fixed costs to be met or the fact that the new line was oper- 
ating in a territory where it was forced to meet bitter oppo- 
sition from both the Pennsylvania and Vanderbilt interests, 
They failed to recognize, also, that business activity in the 
area might not continue to increase at the rapid pace of the 
preceding decade. Their attitude was an early exemplification 
of the belief that so many entertain during periods of pros- 
perity, that “prosperity is here to stay.” 

The years 1905 and 1906 were years of active business 
throughout the country, yet this activity was in no way re 
flected in the tonnage moved by the new Gould railway. Any 
increase in the Pittsburgh area must have gone to competitors, 
as the tonnage moved by the new road was inconsequential. 
The small volume of freight moved in 1905 may be explained 
in part by the fact that full operations were not in progress 
at the beginning of the year, but the same explanation cannot 
be given for 1906. 

In 1905, dissension developed among the officials of the 
railway. As a result, Ramsey was given a six-months leave 
of absence as president of the road and was relieved of all 
duties as president by official vote of the directors prior to 
the expiration of the leave. Whatever the objections to Ram- 
sey’s administration of the property, his contributions to its 
development had been important. He had served as president 
of the Wabash Railroad during the years of its expansion 
in the late 1890’s. While serving as president of the Wabash 
and of the Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal, he was also presi- 
dent of both the Wheeling & Lake Erie and the Western 
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Maryland. Being an engineer, he closely supervised the con- 
struction of the new line into Pittsburgh. He had been a 
dynamic force in the Gould system but had always acted with 
the backing of the vast Gould fortune. His removal from 
office did not correct the factors which threatened the future 
of the railway. 

With the coming of the so-called Panic of 1907 and rapidly 
declining business activity in the area, the property was 
unable to increase its revenue and could not pay interest on 
its bonded indebtedness. On May 29, 1908, the Wabash- 
Pittsburgh Terminal Railway was declared insolvent. F. H. 
Skelking and H. W. McMaster were appointed receivers for 
the property and began an eight-year period of operations 
under receivership. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission characterized the 
project as “a poor business venture.” Lack of equipment was 
clearly demonstrated in the investigation. The Panic of 1907 
was named as a contributing factor. The reckless issuance 
of securities without corresponding increases in physical 
assets was given more emphasis in the conclusion of the 
report than any other one factor. 

In determining the fundamental causes of the failure of 
the project, however, Gould properties other than the Wabash- 
Pittsburgh Terminal, its subsidiaries, and its predecessor 
companies must be considered. In their efforts to develop a 
transcontinental system, the Gould interests were moving 
westward at the same time they moved eastward. The Missouri 
Pacific, the cornerstone of the Gould system west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, reached Salt Lake City through acquiring 
control of the Denver and Rio Grande Railway in 1901. The 
object of this expansion program was to reach the Pacific 
Coast, preferably at San Francisco. This expansion was 
taking place at the same time that the Wabash, center of the 
Gould system east of the Mississippi, was moving toward the 
east coast through its acquisition of control of the Wheeling 
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and Lake Erie and the Western Maryland. The Wabash. 
Pittsburgh Terminal was to join these two disconnected 
properties. The difficulties encountered in acquiring contro] 
of the operating properties were relatively slight; those en. 
countered in the building of the connecting road contributed 
heavily to disaster. 

The obstacles confronted in the West were in many respects 
similar to those in the East. The Missouri Pacific had little 
difficulty in purchasing controlling interest of the Denver 
and Rio Grande; but to reach the west coast from Salt Lake 
City was extremely difficult. 

To reach the west coast, Gould decided to build a new line 
from Salt Lake City to San Francisco. In 1903, a charter 
was granted by the state of California to build the new line 
across the Sierra Nevadas to the coast. This new road was 
incorporated as the Western Pacific. 

Construction was begun in 1905, the first year of operation 
of the Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal. During the period of 
construction of the Western Pacific, the project encountered 
the San Francisco earthquake of 1906 and the Panic of 1907, 
both of which delayed its completion. In addition to these 
misfortunes, the E. H. Harriman roads, the Union Pacific 
and the Southern Pacific, were charging unreasonable rates 
on shipments of railroad ties to the San Francisco Bay points. 
In areas where the Western Pacific rails were being laid 
proximate to the Southern Pacific, armed guards had to be 
maintained to protect Western Pacific workmen from ma- 
rauders employed by the Harriman interests. Shots were 
exchanged upon several occasions by hostile groups. Work- 
men who might have found employment on the new road 
were hired with promises of higher pay, transferred to dis- 
tant points on the Southern Pacific lines, and finally set 
adrift. The tactics used by the Pennsylvania in the East 
hardly surpassed those employed by Harriman. 

During 1905 and 1906, the Gould railroads survived the 
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heavy construction costs of the Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal 
and the Western Pacific. The Western Maryland was extended 
to Cumberland, Maryland, and further plans were in progress 
for extension on to Connellsville, and to close the gap between 
Pittsburgh and Connellsville, completing a transcontinental 
system under single control. 

But the narrow gap was never closed. The Gould industrial 
empire collapsed at a rapid rate. In the first six months of 
1908, the Wheeling & Lake Erie, the Wabash-Pittsburgh 
Terminal, and the Western Maryland all went into receiver- 
ship. The Wabash struggled along until 1911 when it, also, 
was placed in the hands of receivers. These four lines con- 
stituted the Gould system east of the Mississippi River. 

By 1912, the Gould family had given up control of both 
the Manhattan Elevated Line of New York City and the 
Western Union Telegraph Company. That same year the 
International & Great Northern, a Gould road in Texas, 
was forced into receivership. The Denver & Rio Grande was 
so crippled as a consequence of the financial burden assumed 
in building the Western Pacific that it followed the others 
into receivership. By this time, George Gould had released 
control of the Missouri Pacific, the heart of the Gould system 
in the west, to a New York banking firm. Receivers were 
appointed for the Western Pacific in 1915 and the Denver 
& Rio Grande in 1917. There was very little left. 

With George Gould passing completely from the railway 
scene, talk of a coast-to-coast line under unified management 
ceased until the rise of the Van Sweringen brothers in the 
1920’s. 

It is not easy to explain why a railway system of 15,000 
miles was lost so completely and so quickly by a family that 
had had unquestioned control over a financially strong and 
vigorous system barely more than a decade earlier. The 
system had survived the Panic of 1893, and succeeded in other 
lean years without a receivership. After the Panic of 1903, 
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the entire system toppled. The explanation hardly lay in the 
collapse of business during the latter period alone. 

B. J. Hendricks writing in the March, 1912, issue of 
McClure’s Magazine attributed the collapse of the system to 
living “lives of idleness and luxury” and at the same time 
personally controlling a vast industrial empire. The two are 
incompatible, to say the least. 

After 1900, the family began looking toward society. Sev- 
eral millions of dollars were spent by George Gould on a 
country estate at Lakewood, New Jersey. Elaborate enter- 
tainments, accounts of which appeared in newspapers of 
the day, caused unfavorable publicity for a family which had 
enjoyed an enviable status. Increasing amounts of time were 
being spent on yachts, and railroads were unlikely to be the 
subject of serious thought aboard such luxurious craft. The 
family leased hunting preserves in England. George Gould 
became a much-traveled man, spent much time in Europe, 
and took part in many activities of a recreational nature in 
America. 

These interests, in themselves, are not to be condemned. 
George and the other members of the family could well 
afford the best the world had to offer. The family had ex- 
tensive and complex financial interests, however, that needed 
constant attention and direction. It seems highly probable 
that, in the later years, social and recreational activities 
received attention greatly needed by the railway and telegraph 
interests. There seems to have been a prevalent belief that 
family expenses and social activities were given first place. 
There is the possibility too that the Gould interests had be- 
come too diverse for one man to direct intelligently. George 
Gould could not closely supervise the entire industrial em- 
pire, and it is doubtful that he received much aid from other 
members of the family. There is little less doubt that he would 
have accepted aid had any of the family been willing to and 
capable of giving it. George was in charge of almost the 
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entire fortune by reason of the will of Jay Gould. Men asso- 
ciated with George Gould might well have been highly in- 
efficient or even dishonest without his knowledge of it. One 
man could not personally direct all of the vast extension 
projects, and the degree of direction and supervision was 
even less than might have been possible had social and recrea- 
tional activities not gained such an important place. 

In August, 1916, the Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal was 
sold to the so-called Wallace Committee which was the pro- 
tective committee representing the first mortgage bond- 
holders. The original price fixed by the court was $6,000,000, 
but was reduced to $3,000,000, the price paid by the Wallace 
Committee. 

Reorganization was begun immediately after the sale. In 
January, 1917, the new organization was incorporated as 
the Pittsburgh and West Virginia Railway Company without 
participation of the Gould interests. There is no record of 
any later effort of the Goulds to acquire an interest in their 
former railway. 

In 1924, another controversial figure entered the scene of 
the former Gould road. He was Mr. Frank E. Taplin of 
Cleveland. His actions in attempting to head up a major 
railway system centered around the small Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia, and the eventual sale of his interest in the railway 
to the Pennroad Corporation in September, 1929, caused as 
much concern in railroad circles as the attempted invasion 
of Pittsburgh by the Goulds nearly three decades earlier. 

Under the Taplin regime, the property was extended to 
Connellsville, connecting with the Western Maryland and 
completing the planned transcontinental route, but none of 
the railway properties were then owned by the Gould family. 
Today three of the former Gould properties, the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie, the Pittsburgh & West Virginia, and the Western 
Maryland comprise one of the through routes from the Great 
Lakes to the Atlantic Coast, but these roads are all under 
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separate control. The Wheeling & Lake Erie is controlled by 
the Nickel Plate, the Pittsburgh and West Virginia by the 
Pennroad Corporation, and the Western Maryland by the 
Baltimore & Ohio. 

The Pittsburgh & West Virginia experienced many lean 
years during the depression of the 1930’s. In the present 
decade, both the financial and physical condition of the 
property have been improved to a considerable degree. A 
dividend of one dollar per share was declared on the out- 
standing capital stock in 1948. This was the first dividend 
since 1931. 

There seems to be no desire on the part of the present 
management to imitate either the Gould or Taplin regimes of 
earlier years. The main interest is to operate the road profit- 
ably as a strategically located railway. Should another de- 
pression come, the financial condition of the company at the 
beginning of the decline in business, at least, will not be so 
unsound as in the Panic of 1907 and in the depression of 
the 1930’s. 
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THE FINANCIAL HISTORY OF PITTSBURGH 
THE EARLY PERIOD, 1816-1865 


JAMES H. THOMPSON? 


HE FINANCIAL history of the city of Pittsburgh may be 

divided quite logically into three main periods. The first 
of these was a period of development which began with the 
incorporation of the city in 1816 and continued through the 
Civil War years. Following this early period was a middle 
period characterized by the annexation of new territory, be- 
ginning with the annexation of the East End in 1867 and 
including the acquisition of the South Side boroughs in 
1872 and the North Side in 1906. Adoption of the present city 
charter and the extensive reorganization of accounting pro- 
cedures in 1911 made that year the logical starting point of 
the present, “modern” period. 

It is the purpose of this article to trace the fiscal affairs 
of the city of Pittsburgh through the first of these three 
periods, from 1816 to 1865. In this era were found the be- 
ginnings of the bonded debt, the evolution of property and 
business taxation within the city, the first use in Pittsburgh 
of special assessments and sinking funds, the development 
of the first public schools, and the establishment of a munici- 
pal waterworks. 

A crude and decentralized committee system of municipal 
administration characterized the government of the city from 
its incorporation in 1816 until long after the end of the 
Civil War. The original city charter vested the principal 
powers of municipal government in a bicameral, unsalaried 
city council. Administrative duties now handled by city de- 


1Dr. Thompson is an assistant professor of economics and business administration 
at West Virginia University. His article is based upon the more extended account 
entitled, “A Financial History of the City of Pittsburgh, 1816-1910,” submitted by 
him in fulfillment of requirements for a doctor’s degree at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. —Ed. 
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partments were performed by permanent “standing com- 
mittees” representing beth branches of council, the most in- 
fluential of these being the committees on finance, streets, 
water, gas light, fire engines and hose, markets and railways, 
In addition to the councilmanic committees, certain adminis- 
trative functions were performed in the early period by semi- 
autonomous boards or commissions. Among these were the 
Guardians of the Poor (1847), Board of Health (1851), and 
Board of Education (1855). On the other hand, the mayor 
was primarily a law enforcement officer and possessed very 
little in the way of appointive or administrative powers. 


MUNICIPAL EXPENDITURES 


The total annual expenditures of the city increased from 
about $12,000 per annum in the earliest years of city govern- 
ment to $40,000 in 1830, $194,000 in 1850, and $523,000 in 
1865. On a per capita basis annual expenditures amounted to 
about $2 for each man, woman, and child in 1816, and approx- 
imately $6.50 in 1865. 

Waterworks—The construction and extension of the mv- 
nicipal waterworks were the objects of the largest capital 
outlays made by the city councils during the first fifty years. 
This was particularly true when the first waterworks was 
being built, expenditures for this purpose constituting more 
than forty per cent of all expenditures during the years 
1827-1833. 

The original pumping station was located at the foot of 
Cecil’s Alley on the Allegheny River, and the reservoir was 
located at the southwest corner of Fifth Avenue and Grant 
Street.2 Both the pumping station and the reservoir soon 
proved far too small to fill the growing need, and the cutting 
away of Grant’s Hill left the reservoir high in the air. For 
these reasons new waterworks were constructed in the early 


2Leland D. Baldwin, Pittsburgh, the Story of a City, 206 (University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1938). 
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1840’s. This expenditure of the 1840’s amounted to about 
$240,000, and was financed, for the most part, by the issuance 
of scrip.® 

A further improvement in the water system of the city 
was made in 1850, including new reservoirs, ascending mains, 
engines and pumps. By the end of 1850, over twenty-one miles 
of water pipes had been laid, and 6,630 dwellings, stores, and 
shops were being supplied with water. At this time, it was 
claimed that the average amount of water supplied by the 
Pittsburgh waterworks to each consumer was greater than 
the per capita water consumption of any city with which the 
water committee exchanged reports. 

From the time the first waterworks was begun until Febru- 
ary 1, 1870, capital outlays for the city waterworks amounted 
to more than $1,100,000.+ 

Streets and Sewers—Prior to 1850, the city councils prac- 
ticed the most rigid economy with regard to the improve- 
ment of the streets of the city. The average expenditure for 
grading and paving during the period 1840-1845, for example, 
was only about two-thirds as great as the $5,455 appropriated 
for paving and grading in 1817. By the middle of the 1850's, 
however, the amounts expended annually for the city streets 
had increased sharply to about $15,000 a year, plus an 
annual expenditure of about $1,000 for sewerage. 

Such street improvements as were made before the end 
of the Civil War consisted mainly of necessary repairs and 
the piecemeal laying of cobblestone pavements. Although 
contributing greatly to the noise of the city, these rough 
stone pavements did make it possible to scrape the streets 
more efficiently, or to flush them with water. An unsuccess- 
ful experiment was made in 1837 with the laying of a pave- 
ment of wooden blocks on what is now Sixth Street. The first 
flood caused these blocks to swell and burst from their 


anchorages, after which the chastened city engineers went 


*Report of the Water Committee for 1843. 
*Annual Report of the City Controller, 1870. 
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back to the rougher, but more durable, cobblestones. 

The first street lights to be used on the streets of Pitts- 
burgh were a few whale-oil lamps that were put up about 
1816, but were soon removed because mischievous boys per- 
sisted in breaking them. The streets then remained dark until 
about 1830, when oil lamps were installed once more. These 
were replaced by gaslights in April, 1837, when the Pitts- 
burgh Gas Company began manufacturing illuminating gas 
from bituminous coal.® 

Several short sewers were constructed in the central busi- 
ness district of the city in 1848 and 1849, this being the first 
serious attempt to provide any part of the city with sewerage. 
By 1865, a fairly adequate system of main sewers was serv- 
ing that section of the city. 

Street and sewer improvements were financed in the 1816- 
1865 period by taxation, occasional borrowing, and special 
assessments on abutting property. One of the earliest incen- 
tives to the improvement of streets was provided by the 
original city charter, which specified that when three-fourths 
of the property owners on any street made written applica- 
tion and secured the approval of the city councils, they could 
have the street paved at their own expense, under the direc- 
tion of the street commissioners. The mayor then gave each 
cf these owners a certificate of expense, granting him credit 
on the annual city taxes.® 

The financing of street and sewer construction by means 
of a special “Improvement Tax” stimulated construction be- 
tween 1850 and 1857. However, the advent of large-scale 
expenditures for the improvement of streets and sewers 
awaited the development of suitable measures for the division 
of the cost of such improvements among the owners of 
property benefiting thereby. The first such special assess- 
ment law in Pittsburgh went into effect in 1857. 

Bridges—Throughout the first fifty years of the city gov- 


5Baldwin, Pittsburgh, 204, 207. 
*Pennsylvania, Laws, 291, Act of April 15, 1836. 
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ernment, the only bridges across the Allegheny and Monon- 
gahela Rivers were toll bridges, built and maintained by 
private corporations. It is interesting to note that the State 
of Pennsylvania held $40,000 worth of stock in the original 
Monongahela Bridge and was required to assist in repairing 
the damage caused by the falling of part of the span in 1832. 
By 1840 there were four bridges across the Allegheny River, 
counting the canal aqueduct, and one bridge across the Monon- 
gahela at Smithfield Street. 

Gasworks—The Pittsburgh Gas Works was organized in 
1835 as a joint-stock undertaking, and a subscription book 
was opened in the city treasurer’s office for the sale of stock. 
The ordinance which authorized the organization of the gas 
company placed the company under the management of a 
board of trustees, originally appointed by the city council, 
and stipulated that all moneys arising from the manufacture 
and sale of gas were to be paid into the city treasury and 
placed to the credit of the Pittsburgh Gas Works.’ The sale 
of two thousand shares of stock, at fifty dollars a share, was 
authorized, and by January, 1838, 646 shares of this stock 
were owned by the city and 1,364 shares by private individ- 
uals.6 A return of six per cent per year for fifteen years was 
guaranteed to the owners of this stock by the city. 

The control of the operation of the works gradually was 
removed from the hands of the city councils, stockholders 
being granted the power in 1848 to elect half the trustees, 
and in 1860 to elect the entire board. By the latter year only 
avery small proportion of the gasworks stock was owned by 
the city. 

Markets and Wharves—Only trifling amounts were ex- 
pended for markets and wharves prior to 1865. In the case 
of markets, the expenditures of the city were confined for 
the most part to the few hundred dollars required for clean- 


ing the markets. The cost of erecting the Diamond Market 


7Ordinance of April 27, 1835. 
‘Pittsburgh Mercury, January 11, 1838. 
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House in 1853 was raised by popular subscription, and the 
subscribers were reimbursed in three years from the market- 
stall rents. This was accomplished by limiting the city to the 
receipt of $4,500 per year from the Diamond Market, and 
reserving the balance of the market rents, after payment of 
operating expenses, for reimbursing the subscribers to the 
fund for erecting the market house.® Principal and interest 
were repaid, in this manner, by 1856, and the Diamond Market 
House then came into the possession of the city. 

Fire Protection—Fire engine and hose companies can be 
traced farther back in the records of Pittsburgh than the 
town watch, the first known company being the Eagle Fire 
Engine and Hose Company, which was organized in 1794.” 
The protection of the city from fire was in the hands of these 
volunteer fire companies until the organization of a paid 
fire department in 1870. Legally, every citizen was subject 
to call, and before the installation of a city water system 
every householder was required to keep a leather fire bucket 
ready for use. Great rivalry existed among the several volun- 
teer companies, a rivalry encouraged by the city through the 
payment of a premium of ten dollars to the engine “first on 
the ground in fair operation and in good order, in case of fire.” 
At the time of the Great Fire in 1845, the hand engines then 
in use in Pittsburgh could throw a stream of water a little 
over two hundred feet. 

The following critical comment on the condition of fire 
protection in Pittsburgh was made by the editor of the 
Morning Chronicle in 1843: “Why do not our. councilmen 
attend to the subject of greatest importance: to our citizens, 
the protection of their property from risk of loss by fire, by 
furnishing our firemen with a sufficient quantity of hose... 
and by increasing the number of fire-plugs, which are now 
at such distances that it is generally an impossibility to pro- 


*Ordinance of May 12, 1853. 
1°Charles T. Dawson, ed., Our Firemen, the History of the Pittaburgh Fire Depart- 
ment, from the Village Period until the Present Time, 19 (Pittsburgh, 1889). 
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cure a reasonable supply of water at a fire in the outskirts 
of town, and at fires in those portions best supplied we have 
frequently seen engines standing idle for want of water.” 

Little more than two years after this warning was sounded, 
on April 10, 1845, the most disastrous fire in the entire his- 
tory of Pittsburgh occurred. The burned district covered about 
fifty-six acres and included most of the large business houses 
and some of the most valuable factories in the city, the loss 
being estimated at between six and eight million dollars. 
Although the fire spread so rapidly that the old hand engines 
probably would have been helpless in any case, it has been 
recorded that the city was not then well supplied with water, 
and that on this occasion the water seemed unusually scarce.!* 

Appropriations by the city for financial assistance to the 
engine and hose companies began in 1832. In the eight years 
immediately preceding the Great Fire of 1845, the most 
frequent annual appropriation for the fire companies was a 
meager eleven hundred dollars. After this disaster, the annual 
appropriations were increased somewhat, averaging about 
three thousand dollars per year between 1845 and 1860. There 
was a large increase in expenditures for fire protection during 
the Civil War years, when several new engine houses were 
built by the city. 

Police Protection—Although the night watch dated back 
to the period of borough government before 1816, it was not 
until 1836 that a permanent watch was established. At the 
incorporation of the city in 1816, the police force consisted 
of a high constable and four constables, these making up the 
“day police,” plus a captain of the watch and twelve night 
watchmen. The night watch was abolished as an economy 
measure in 1817, and there were no permanently organized 
night police until almost twenty years later.’ 


“Morning Chronicle (Pittsburgh), February 1, 1843. 

12John N. Boucher, ed., A Century and a Half of Pittsburg and Her People, 1:447 
(Lewis Publishing Company, 1908). 
18Baldwin, Pittsburgh, 208. 
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The body established in 1836 consisted of a captain, two 
lieutenants and sixteen watchmen, the captain being zranted 
the powers of a high constable and the watchmen powers 
equivalent to those of city constables. These watchmen were 
empowered to “apprehend all assassins, robbers and other 
violators of the public tranquillity, or, any and everyone they 
may have cause to suspect of any unlawful or evil design.” 
They also called the hour of the night and state of the weather, 
lit the public lamps, and gave the alarm in case of fire.’ 

The state of the police protection of Pittsburgh until 
well past the Civil War has been described by Baldwin as 
“tragically inadequate and amusingly antiquated in its organ- 
ization and methods.”!® The day constables and night watch- 
men were kept separate until 1868. However, a reorganiza- 
tion of the protective forces in 1857 resulted in the creation of 
a “Police Department,” consisting of a chief of police and nine 
police constables, and a force of “Night Police,’”’ which con- 
sisted of a captain, four lieutenants, and forty night police- 
men. By 1865, the size of the night police had been increased 
to five officers and fifty-five men.'® 

The salaries of policemen remained pitifully low through- 
out the entire early period. When the permanent night watch 
was established in 1836, the captain was paid thirty dollars 
per month, lieutenants, twenty-five dollars, and watchmen, 
twenty dollars. As late as 1850, the salaries of watchmen 
had increased only eight dollars a month over the original 
rate. In addition to their pay, the watchmen were granted a 
fee for each arrest resulting in conviction, the amount of 
these fees being sixty cents per conviction in 1847. Depend- 
ing on the location of a watchman’s beat, these fees amounted 
to from five dollars to twenty-five dollars a month.'’ 


Four thousand dollars was expended on the newly- 

14Ordinance of March 26, 1836. 

15Baldwin, Pittsburgh, 207. 

16Ordinance of December 7, 1857; Report of the Police Committee for 1865. 

17Ordinance of March 26, 1836; Henry Mann, ed., Our Police, a History of the Pitts 
burgh Police Force, under the Town and City, 78 (Pittsburgh, 1889). 
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established watch in 1836, and in the twenty years following, 
the annual expenditures for police protection ranged from 
$2,500 to $11,000. Much larger appropriations, however, fol- 
lowed the reorganization of the police forces in 1857, in- 
creasing each year until a total of almost $43,000 was spent 
for this purpose in 1865. A number of station houses were 
constructed in these later years. 

Charities—Throughout the entire early period of city gov- 
ernment, the care and maintenance of the poor was the func- 
tion of a separate, semi-independent administrative board. 
For this reason, no record of expenditures for charities ap- 
peared in the city accounts. Prior to 1848 this board was 
known as the “Overseers of the Poor,” but in 1848 it was 
reorganized and incorporated as the “Guardians of the Poor 
of Pittsburgh.” 

The Guardians of the Poor, six in number, were appointed 
to three-year terms by the city councils. They were author- 
ized to supervise the management of the poor farm, to assess 
and have collected the necessary amount of poor taxes and 
“to receive, support or employ any poor, sick or infirm per- 
sons from any township of Allegheny County.” The guardians 
were also authorized to bind out to service any poor person 
under the age of twenty-one. They were required to keep 
correct account of all receipts and expenditures, and these 
accounts were subject to the annual audit of a committee of 
the city council.*8 

Health—Expenditures for public health purposes during 
most of the first fifty years under the city government were 
insignificant. During many of the years no expenditures of 
this type were made, and, when they were made, such dis- 
bursements commonly ranged from a few dollars to several 
hundred. The few exceptions to this rule were almost in- 
variably years when there were epidemics of cholera, such 
a8 1832 to 1834 and 1854. 


18Pennsylvania, Laws, 233, Act of March 18, 1847. 
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By far the largest expenditure “for sanitary purposes” 
during the entire period was made in 1832, when the appear. 
ance of Asiatic cholera “threw the people of the city into 
frenzy of fear.” A temporary hospital and free dispensary 
for the nursing and care of cholera patients was built at the 
cost of about a thousand dollars, and $7,833 was spent for 
street cleaning and garbage removal. Through these measures, 
the disease was checked within sixty days, about thirty per. 
sons dying.!® 

Schools—The first public schools in the city of Pittsburgh 
were established under the Pennsylvania Common School 
Law of 1834. Before that time, free public education had 
been provided only for a few children of poor families. The 
first public schools in the city were opened in 1835 and 1836, 
the earliest school buildings in three of the four city wards 
being old factory buildings. Three buildings were erected for 
school purposes between 1836 and 1841. Late in the decade 
of the “forties,” several of the schoolhouses which had been 
rented or built ten or twelve years before were in such a 
dilapidated condition as to necessitate the erection of new 
buildings, and the local school districts were permitted by 
law to borrow to a limited extent for that purpose.”° 

The first important change in the organization of the 
school system of Pittsburgh was effected by the Act of Feb- 
ruary 9, 1855. This law designated the city of Pittsburgh 
as an independent school district, and the board of directors 
of each sub-school district within the city was permitted to 
elect one member for the newly-created Central Board of 
Education. In the years which followed, the cost of instruc- 
tion was commonly paid from the state appropriation and 
from school taxes levied on a city-wide basis by the Central 
Board, while the cost of school buildings was raised by 


1°History of Pittsburgh and Environs, 2:67 (New York and Chicago, American His 
torical Society, Inc., 1922). 

2°Erasmus Wilson, ed., Standard History of Pitteburg, Pennsylvania, 527 (Chicago, 
1898). 
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borrowing and by taxes levied within the respective sub- 
districts by ward school boards. 

The Pittsburgh Gazette of September 4, 1855, stated that 
there were in all twelve schools, fourteen male teachers, 
seventy-three female teachers, and slightly less than six thou- 
sand scholars. The average monthly salary of the male 
teachers was $64.40 and that of the female teachers only 
$24.72, the cost of instruction being approximately sixty- 
five cents per month for each student. 

The first public high school was established in Pittsburgh 
in 1855, when rooms were rented for that purpose on the 
upper floors of a building opposite the custom house.*! Nine 
years later, a portion of the basin lot in the old sixth ward 
was donated to the Central Board of Education as a site for 
a new high school.?? 

The total amount expended for the public schools of Pitts- 
burgh increased during this period from $4,800 in 1836 to 
$63,000 in 1856, and $116,000 in 1865. In general, it may be 
said that the cost of public education to the taxpayers of 
Pittsbugh, even at the end of the period 1816-1865 was ex- 
ceedingly small, although the total expenditure for education 
in 1865 loomed large in contrast to the puny outlays of thirty 
years earlier. 


MUNICIPAL REVENUE 


Taxes—Property taxation provided the most important 
source of tax revenue for the city throughout the first half- 
century following its incorporation in 1816. Aside from a 
trifling “tax on occupations,” which was actually a part of 
the property tax, no other tax was levied until 1846. In that 
year, a “business” or sales tax was levied for the first time, 
although it was not until 1863 that any very substantial 
amount of revenue was received from this source. 


Besides the basic “city tax,’”’ additional millages were levied 


*1Wilson, Standard History of Pittsburg, 541. 
*2Ordinance of September 26, 1864. 
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on property for the support of the schools and poor of the 
city. Although collected by the city, these additional levies 
were not actually revenues of the city government. The school 
tax was paid into the county treasury before 1855, and to 
the Central Board of Education and ward school boards after 
that date. Similarly, the poor tax was levied by a seni- 
autonomous board, the Guardians of the Poor, and did not 
appear in the city accounts until 1862. 

From 1816 until after 1840, the scope of the general prop. 
erty tax levied by the city remained essentially the same as 
it had been when the original city charter went into effect. 
The only property taxed by the city, during those years, was 
that which had been made taxable for county purposes by 
the state legislature. Under the Act of April 15, 1834, three 
classes of property were taxable for county, and therefore 
city, purposes. The first of these was real estate, including 
“houses, lands, lots of ground, ground rents, mills and manu- 
facturies of all descriptions, all furnaces, forges, bloomeries, 
distilleries, sugar houses, malt houses, breweries, tanyards 
and ferries.” Included in the second class of property, per- 
sonal estate, were only “all horses, mares, geldings and cattle 
above the age of four years.” The final class of “‘property” 
was not really property at all, an assessment being laid on 
“all offices and posts of profit, professions, grades and occu- 
pations, and on all single freemen above the age of twenty- 
one years who shall not follow any occupation or calling.”™ 

The personal property provisions of the general property 
tax were broadened considerably by the Act of Assembly of 
May 5, 1841, which extended the powers of: taxation of the 
city to include all property taxable for state purposes. A 
proviso appended to this act specifically denied the authoriza- 
tion of any additional tax on real estate, and limited the city 
rates on the various classes of personal property to the rates 
levied by the state. Among the items of personal estate taxed 


28Pennsylvania, Laws, 509, Act of April 15, 1834. 
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by the state at that time were mortgages, moneys at interest, 
debts due from solvent debtors, public loans (except those 
of the state), the stock of banks and corporations incorporated 
outside of Pennsylvania, pleasure carriages, watches, house- 
hold furniture (over $300 value), and the salaries and 
emoluments of public offices.** 

The city tax on property remained at about five mills 
from 1816 until 1850, when an additional two and one-fourth 
mill “Improvement Tax” was levied. Regarding the property 
tax levy of 1857, a directory of that year explained that while 
taxes in the city were “apparently heavy,” it was the custom 
in Pittsburgh to assess a house and lot costing $2,000 at 
about $800.75 

Aside from the gradual extension of the scope of the gen- 
eral property tax, the only important development in the 
tax structure of the city which occurred between 1816 and 
1865 was the adoption of a “Business Tax” in 1846. This 
tax had its beginning as a general sales tax of one-third of 
one mill, levied “on the amount of sales of all goods, wares 
and merchandise, and upon all articles of trade and commerce, 
sold in Pittsburgh, whether sold at auctions or otherwise.’’6 
The tax was collected from the vendors of the articles, and 
yielded very little revenue during the first twelve years after 
its adoption. 

In 1859, however, the general sales levy was supplemented 
by a series of specific sales and gross receipts taxes, the 
“Business Tax” thus becoming a system of municipal sales 
taxes. Among the sales taxes first levied in that year were a 
tax of five mills on the dollar on retail sales of liquor, a tax 
of five mills on the yearly sales of auctioneers, a tax of one- 
third mill on the dollar on one-fourth of the total yearly 
business of brokers and commission merchants, and a similar 
tax on one-fourth of the annual receipts of insurance com- 


24Pennsylvania, Laws, 612, Act of June 11, 1840. 
25George H. Thurston, Pittsburgh as It Is, 65 (Pittsburgh, 1857). 
26Ordinance of April 22, 1846. 
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panies, insurance agencies, express companies, and telegraph 
companies doing business in the city.?’ 

The “Business Tax” had become an important source of 
revenue by the early 1860’s. For example, it yielded $182,294 
in 1865, this being more than one-third of the total revenue 
of that year. By 1865, the general sales levy had been in- 
creased to 214 mills, while the tax on the average quarterly 
business of commission merchants, brokers, banks, insurance 
companies and agencies, and express and telegraph com- 
panies had been raised to 414 mills.*® 

Special Assessments—Prior to 1850, ail street improve- 
ments were paid out of the general fund raised by the city 
tax. From 1850 to 1857, they were paid out of a special 
fund, raised by a special property tax levy called the “Improve- 
ment Tax.” In 1857, however, the first system of special 
assessments was introduced. Since a great many of the 
improved streets had been graded or paved at common ex- 
pense, it was felt that it would have been unjust to throw 
the whole expense of new improvements upon the properties 
on the unimproved streets, the owners of which had paid 
their taxes for years to improve the other streets. For this 
reason, the Act of May 16, 1857, assessed on the owners of 
abutting property not only the cost of future street improve- 
ments, but also the present value of all street improvements 
which had been made in previous years. 

On April 22, 1858, the “Sewer Act” was passed. This act 
authorized the city council to cause sewers to be erected in 
any street or alley, and to assess the cost of such sewers on 
the property benefited, the assessments being made by three 
or more assessors appointed by council. The first sewer 
under this law was constructed in Union Alley in 1858. 

The new system of special assessments led to a vast amount 
of litigation, partly because it was not generaliy understood, 


and partly because of the imperfect character of the legisla- 


27Ordinance of April 14, 1859. 
28Ordinance of January 9, 1863. 
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tion. Many persons refused to pay their assessments, alleging 
that there were fatal defects in the proceedings. However, 
by the last day of 1865, a total of about $200,000 had been 
collected by the city under the provisions of the special assess- 
ment acts of 1857 and 1858. 


Public Service Enterprises—The principal public service 
enterprises of the city, during the period 1816-1865, were 
the waterworks, the markets, and the wharves. Among them, 
these three municipal enterprises produced revenues which, 
between 1835 and 1865, were roughly equivalent to the total 
amount received from the general property tax. Of the three, 
the waterworks, from the time the sale of water began in 
1829, was much the most lucrative source of revenue, pro- 
ducing twenty-one per cent of the total revenues in 1830, the 
same proportion in 1850, and twenty per cent in 1865. 

The consumption of water in Pittsburgh was not generally 
measured by means of water meters until several decades 
after 1865. Instead, flat annual rates were charged residential 
consumers, based on the number of rooms in each dwelling, 
and a long list of additional charges were made for such 
“extras” as sinks, washstands, hydrants, bathtubs, water- 
closets and lawn sprinklers. Rates different from those per- 
taining to domestic use were applied to hotels, restaurants, 
stores, offices, workshops, and public buildings. A few meters 
were installed before 1860 to gauge more accurately the con- 
sumption of some of the larger commercial consumers. Re- 
garding the rates charged prior to 1850, historian Leland 
Baldwin wrote as follows: “City water was at least cheap. 
Householders paid from three dollars to ten dollars a year, 
hotels twenty dollars to forty dollars, and factories from 
fifteen dollars to one hundred and fifty dollars.”*° 

Although these rates were unusually low by present-day 
standards, they were not considered so by contemporary 
critics, a lively dispute on this subject taking place during 


**Baldwin, Pittsburgh, 207. 
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the 1840’s. For example, an editorial in the Morning Chronicle 
of January 16, 1843, complained: “The amount paid by our 
citizens annually, in the shape of water rents, is too much— 
these rents should come down, as they bear no reasonable 
proportion to the expense of the water works.” The other 
side of this picture was presented by the reports of the water 
committee, one of which stated: “The rates now charged 
are much lower than in any other city affording an equal 
supply. They bear a small proportion to the benefits derived 
by all classes from the use of the water [and] are not suf- 
ficient to defray the current expenses of the works and the 
interest on their cost.’’° 

Wharfage rates were based on the type of carrier, such as 
steamboats, flats, keel boats and barges, and according to 
the length of time wharf space was occupied. About three- 
fourths of all wharfage was received from the Monongahela 
wharf, although the oil traffic during the 1860’s greatly in- 
creased the returns from the Allegheny wharf. In addition 
to the rates charged carriers, wharfage was charged for crude 
oil, pig metal, lumber, shingles, and other articles unloaded 
and stored on the wharves. In 1865 alone, more than 400,000 
barrels of crude oil were unloaded on the Allegheny wharf." 

The original (1816) ordinance concerning the regulation 
of the markets set the rents of market stalls at $13 to $22 
per year. In 1833, these rates were increased to $30 and $40, 
although certain small, portable stalls rented for as little as 
ten dollars. 

Although the revenues and expenditures of the Pittsburgh 
Gas Works formed an integral part of the city accounts be 
tween 1835 and 1845, the city at no time owned a controlling 
interest in this enterprise. Expenditures to the account of the 
gas works slightly exceeded the receipts over that ten-year 


®°Report of the Water Committee for 1846. 
%1City Ordinances, 1865, appendix. 
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period. From the beginning, the city was furnished gas at 
a lower rate than private consumers, and, after 1860, was 
furnished, without charge, the amount of 1214 million cubic 
feet of gas per year. This concession was worth between 
nine and ten thousand dollars a year at that time. 


Miscellaneous Fees—Carried over from the earliest bor- 
ough days was the practice of compensating certain city 
officers for their services, in whole or in part, by permitting 
these officers to retain a percentage of the fees collected by 
them. Among the officers paid entirely from fees were the 
city gauger, weigh-masters at the market and hay scales, 
and inspectors of salt, boards and scantling, and ashes. The 
mayor received a large proportion of his compensation from 
the so-called “emoluments” of his office, which resulted from 
the collection of fees, licenses, and fines, and a small amount 
was paid watchmen and constables for each arrest resulting 
in a conviction. Similarly, small percentages of certain fees 
and charges were retained, at various times, by the city 
treasurer and the city solicitor. 

Even in this early period, some of the evils of this fee 
system had become apparent. Regarding the payment of 
fees to the night police, a history of the local police depart- 
ment makes the following comment: “There is abundant 
evidence that the encouragement of watchmen to make arrests, 
by the payment of fees, was not to the interest of the public, 
and that unjust arrests were often made... through the 
anxiety of the night officers to add to their meager pay.’ 

Other Revenue—lIrregular income was received from such 
sources as fines, licenses, judgments, interest on gas stock, 
and the proceeds from the sale of city property. However, 
the total amount of revenue received from sources other than 
those discussed above at no time during this period consti- 
tuted more than a very small proportion of total revenue. 
82Mann, Our Police, 78. 
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MUNICIPAL INDEBTEDNESS 


Extent of Borrowing and Indebtedness—In the first decade 
after the incorporation of the city, there was no bonded in- 
debtedness, although as early as December 28, 1821, there was 
a floating debt which amounted to twenty-two thousand 
dollars. This floating debt was composed of city scrip, unpaid 
warrants, and credits for pavements laid by individuals.** 

During the forty-year interval between 1826, when the first 
four thousand dollars’ worth of water bonds were issued, 
and the end of the Civil War, the city incurred a bonded 
indebtedness amounting to almost three million dollars. At 
the close of the fiscal year 1865, this gross bonded debt of 
$3,000,000 represented a per capita debt of fully $50, as 
compared to indebtedness of $8.37 per capita in 1830. 

From 1826 until 1855 the history of the city debt is a 
description of steady and almost continuous growth, accel- 
erated after 1849 by large-scale purchases of railroad stocks. 
Between 1855 and 1863, a series of reductions pared almost 
$400,000 from the total indebtedness. The effect of these 
reductions, however, was wiped out in 1864 and 1865, when 
somewhat larger amounts of Compromise Bonds replaced the 
original Railroad Bonds. 

From 1816 to 1850, the greater part of the “floating debt” 
of the city was made up of scrip, otherwise known as “city 
bills’ or “shin-plasters.” The amount of scrip outstanding 
reached a peak of $224,000 in 1849, but all except $4,000 of 
this total was cancelled in the following year. “City bills” 
circulated in one, two, and three dollar denominations as a 
medium of exchange, although in some years they were 
accepted only at a discount. In an attempt to bolster the value 
of these certificates the city in 1838 made them legal tender 
for the payment of taxes and other debts due the city.** Most 
“city bills’ bore one per cent interest, although there were 


83Annual Report of the Auditing Committee for 1821. 
34Pittsburgh Mercury, January 11, 1838. 
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a few small issues of scrip which carried as much as five 
or six per cent interest. 

Purposes of Municipal Borrowing—The city first resorted 
to the issuance of long-term certificates of loan in 1826, in 
order to provide funds for the construction of a waterworks, 
and the improvement and extension of the water system re- 
mained the most important single purpose of municipal bor- 
rowing for more than twenty years. 

From 1849 until 1865, on the other hand, the growth of 
the city debt was dominated by the incurrence, attempted 
repudiation, and eventual “compromise” of the Railroad 
Bonds. These Railroad bonds were issued by the city between 
1849 and 1854 in the aggregate amount of $1,800,000. The 
bonds were issued to five early railroad companies in pay- 
ment for capital stock in the railroads, the purpose being to 
encourage the construction of railroad lines into the city. 
However, a clause was inserted in each ordinance which au- 
thorized an issue of Railroad Bonds to the effect that the 
railroad company concerned must agree to pay the interest 
on the bonds until such time as the dividends on the stock 
purchased by the city should be large enough to cover the 
interest payments. 

The bonds were immediately resold by the railroads, and 
interest payments were met for a few years, but only because 
the city government reluctantly advanced money to the rail- 
roads for that purpose. By 1855, it had become apparent to 
city council that the financially-shaky railroad companies 
had no intention of making these payments, and after that 
year little, if any, of the interest was paid. 

The courts, nevertheless, ruled that the payment of this 
interest was the legal responsibility of the city of Pittsburgh. 
On May 23, 1859, the first judgment was obtained against 
the city in the Circuit Court of the United States, on the 
coupons of the Railroad Bonds. In November, 1860, several 
more judgments were obtained, and the number increased 
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at every succeeding term of the court until, by the end of 
1862, sixty-five judgments had been obtained against the 
city, amounting to a total sum of $418,000.*5 

On the first judgments obtained, executions were issued 
and the stock held by the city in the local gas works was levied 
upon and sold at a marshal’s sale, 450 shares of this stock 
being sold for the insignificant sum of $364.80. At the same 
time, January 19, 1861, the marshal sold 25,000 shares of the 
city’s holdings of railroad stocks for the total amount of $6,696. 
Therefore, stocks for which the city had paid $1,272,500 were 
sold at forced sale for just a trifle more than seven thousand 
dollars. 

Strenuous efforts were made by the finance committee of 
city council, throughout 1862 and 1863, to effect a compromise 
with the bondholders whereby all outstanding judgments 
would be satisfied and the old Railroad Bonds replaced by new 
issues of long-term city bonds. These efforts were seriously 
hampered by the fact that about half of the Railroad Bonds 
were held by Germans, who were inaccessible except through 
agents in this country. Some of these agents were unfriendly 
to the idea of a compromise and were not much disposed to 
communicate to their clients the terms proposed by the city. 
Meanwhile, an unsuccessful attempt was made by the bond- 
holders’ representatives to force the sale of the municipal 
waterworks in order to provide funds for the satisfaction of 
the judgments. 

Fortunately for the city, the largest bondholder of the Ger- 
man group, one August Siebert, finally agreed to a com- 
promise settlement in 1864. Through Siebert’s influence, the 
other German bondholders were then persuaded to compromise 
their claims. As a result, the entire amount of the Railroad 
Bonds and the accrued interest claims were eventually can- 
celled, being replaced by more than two million dollars’ worth 
of fifty-year Compromise Bonds. The total loss to the city 
resulting from the purchase of railway stocks thus exceeded 
35Report of the City Solicitor, 1862. 
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of two million dollars. In 1865, this two million dollar “railroad 
he debt” constituted fully two-thirds of the total bonded debt 
of the city. 


ed Debt Administration—The first sinking fund in Pittsburgh 
ed was created in 1850, as a result of an act of the state legis- 
ck lature by which the city council was required to create a sink- 
ne ing fund “for the gradual and certain extinguishment of the 


he debt of the city.”°* This act further provided that the income 
6. of the fund was to be used to purchase the funded debt of the 


Te city at its market prices. Had the spirit of the act been 
nd reflected in the early administration of the sinking fund, it 
probably would have been more successful than it was. Un- 
of happily, the failure to provide a sufficient income for the 
ise fund prevented its effective use. As for the method by which 
its the sinking fund moneys were handled in the 1850’s, there is 
ow evidence of mismanagement in the records which show that 
sly in 1857, when a sizeable amount of money had accumulated 
ids in the sinking fund, twenty-two thousand dollars was bor- 
gh rowed from that fund to meet the current expenses of the 
lly city.37 
to In addition to the requirement that a sinking fund be estab- 
ty. lished, the Act of April 6, 1850, made it unlawful for city 
id- council to increase the bonded indebtedness of the city beyond 
pal $1,150,000. Unfortunately for the taxpayers of Pittsburgh, 
of the bonds issued for the purchase of railroad stocks were 
excluded from this limitation. Both these bonds and the Rail- 
er- road Compromise Bonds which replaced them were authorized 
m- by special enactment of the state legislature. 
the 


Municipal Credit—There is little evidence available to indi- 


se cate the credit rating of Pittsburgh, previous to the year 1850, 
vad although it is known that the “shin-plasters,” or city scrip, 
an- which the city issued in large quantities after 1837, were 
rth refused by the local banks and depreciated in value as a result. 
me The following passage from the History of Pittsburgh and 
e 


*°Pennsylvania, Laws, 407, Act of April 6, 1850. 
‘Annual Report of the Auditing Committee, 1857. 
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Environs describes in a most critical manner the condition 
of the credit of the city during the 1850’s: 


To add to the pains of the citizens, the methods of tax collection were 
very bad. Delinquents were as many as three years in arrears, and 
city paper was in many local banks as necessities for raising money 
multiplied. Council unhesitatingly used moneys raised and appropriated 
for “specific purposes” for the payment of debts, or city warrants, even 
exhausting the sinking fund therefor. Information of the recklessness 
and crookedness of the city finances and financiers had reached other 
cities occasionally resorted to in seasons of municipal distress, to the 
detriment of city credit, and refusals to respond upon municipal appeal 
and representations of dire necessity were repeated and persistent. City 
bonds fell to quotations of 69 and 75, while those of other municipalities 
were not lower than 90 and from that figure to par. Outside capitalists 
and business men were very shy of Pittsburgh securities for some time.* 

Needless to say, the credit of the city was further impaired 


by the attempt to repudiate the interest payments on her 
Railroad Bonds. It was not until many years after the Rail- 
road Bond Compromise that a favorable credit rating was 
achieved by the city. 

SUMMARY 


The first fifty years of the history of Pittsburgh as a city 
comprise a period of interest to historian and economist 
alike. In these years such important municipal institutions 
as the waterworks, the protective services, and the first public 
schools came into being in Pittsburgh and struggled through 
a troublesome early growth. The crude forerunners of present- 
day fiscal devices appeared with the issuance of the first city 
bonds in 1826, the creation of a sinking fund in 1850, and 
the passage of the first special assessment ordinance in 1857. 
Meanwhile, property taxes remained the most productive 
source of revenue, but were supplemented by business taxation 
and water rents to an important degree. Finally, lessons of 
experience were taught concerning such currently significant 
subjects as the dangers of debt repudiation, and the evils 
involved in the retention of fees by public employees. In these 
happenings in the history of a great city may be found concrete 


illustrations of many familiar principles of public finance. 
**Volume 2, page 90. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


PITTSBURGH’S OTHER TRIANGLE’ 
SAMUEL STEVENS HOOD 


HALF-FORGOTTEN marriage license is Exhibit A in one 
A of literature’s most famous triangles. On file in the 
city-county building achives, in Pittsburgh’s Golden Triangle, 
it started something not so golden. The license, dated March 
22, 1907, was issued to British actress Ellen Terry and the 
American actor James Carew. The couple was in Pittsburgh 
in the Nixon Theater’s production of Captain Brassbound’s 
Conversion, the play George Bernard Shaw wrote for Miss 
Terry. 

In the play Miss Terry was Lady Cicely Wayneflete who 
escaped the bonds of matrimony with Captain Brassbound, 
played by Carew. On stage, when going through the Shavian 
antics, they were puppets, with Shaw the master of the 
situation. But when they departed from the script and gave 
a real-life fourth act to Shaw’s three-act farce, it gave Shaw 
bottom billing in the real-life drama—a position he has per- 
sistently fought all his life. In short, the marriage started a 


feud between Miss Terry and Shaw whose love-letter corre- 


spondence between 1892 and 1922 made a sizzling book. 

But to return to March 22, 1907—appropriately the first 
of Spring. When the young actor’s fancy turned to love—and 
there are reasens to believe that a not-so-young actress, ex- 


*Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on March 28, 
1950, under the fuller title, “Pittsburgh’s Other Triangle (not so Golden): Ellen Terry— 
James Carew—George Bernard Shaw.” Mr. Hood has been a Pittsburgh Press reporter 
since 1945. He has published a book about the authorized biographer of George Bernard 
Shaw, entitled Archibald Henderson: the New Crichton (New York, Beechhurst Press, 
1949) .— Ed. 
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perienced in man-catching, helped him make up his mind as 
much as did the voices of Spring—he found himself and his 
bride (who had been married twice before? and who was a 
grandmother) standing before a Bellevue justice of the peace. 

The theatrical love birds had slipped away and were mar- 
ried by Squire George J. Campbell, a secret kept until their 
return to England months later. Miss Terry camouflaged 
the newsworthy event by signing her current real name, Ellen 
Alice Wardell. Carew, whose real name was Usselmann, was 
so little known that signing his stage name on the license put 
the couple in no danger of getting into the news. Of course 
to Squire Campbell the matter was just another couple in the 
marriage mill. 

The license® itself is an interesting document. Miss Terry, 
unlike most actresses, did not lie about her age—fifty-nine. 
Carew, who was Goshen, Indiana’s contribution to the stage, 
was only thirty-one and a freshman at the altar. Their sig- 
natures, however, are more revealing than the statistics. Miss 
Terry’s handwriting is evidence of why she had long-run 
plays and short-run marriages. Her bold signature (the ink 
is still as unfaded as the Terry legend) shows her individual- 
ism. Carew’s handwriting did not strain the pen. He was not 
aware of it then, but, though off stage, he was playing his 
greatest role. 

The marriage, sad to state, did not last. Shaw himself best 
summed up why all three failed: “Her marriages were ad- 
ventures and her friendships enduring.”* Miss Terry’s son, 
Edward Gordon Craig, the famous stage designer, had this 
to say in his book about her: “For the institution of marriage 
she had some understanding, a great respect, but no liking. 
She married three times, so. . . it could not be said that she 


2At sixteen she married George Frederick Watts, the painter, but this marriage quickly 
dissolved. In 1876 she married Charles Wardell, an actor who went under the name Charles 
Kelly, but they separated in 1881, and he died in 1885. 
*No, F-22229, Carew-Wardell, Allegheny County Marriage License Bureau, Pittsburgh. 
“In a preface by Shaw (p. xiii) to Christopher St. John, ed., Ellen Terry and Bernard 
Shaw: A Correspondence (New York, 1931). 
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had been unfair to marriage ... and proved it a farce each 
time.’’> 

But to get back to Pittsburgh’s other triangle. On her 
honeymoon, Miss Terry (pardon, Mrs. Carew) found time to 
write to Shaw.* Although the letter, dated April 7, 1907, 
makes no mention of her having captured Brassbound, it is 
of interest to Pittsburghers, because here was a strolling 
player having a compliment as well as a jibe for Pittsburgh. 
Her boost reads like a Chamber of Commerce script: “Pitts- 
burg,” wrote Mrs. Carew, “of all places in the world is lovely! 
Surely, never was there more beautiful sunshine than today’s! 
The smoke of the place was unendurable and I just crossed 
the river and went up to the Allegheny hills and there found 
all the wonderfulness.” One might add here that Mrs. Carew, 
as the song writer says, had a case of “smoke gets in your 
eyes.” So for a grandmother turned bride one could hardly 
blame it all on the steel mills. The two-paragraph letter, writ- 
ten in three days, was finished in Montreal. She signed it 
“Ellen” and added a postscript about her husband. However, 
she did not let Shaw know of Carew’s new role. “James 
Carew,” she said, “acts better and better every week. He is 
a splendid fellow and adores you and me.” 

By August 5, when the secret was out, Shaw wrote her— 
with a “Mrs. Carew” salutation—recommending that Carew 
stick to playing Brassbound since “he will be the attraction 
as your latest victim.” Shaw, in another letter to Miss Terry, 
ridiculed Carew by calling him “wampum and feathers,” 
obviously comparing Carew’s striking features with the Ameri- 
can Indian. In the same letter Shaw let go with another 
broadside: “I still think he treated me rather badly in marry- 
ing you: after all, you were my leading man and not his.’’? 

The Terry-Carew-Shaw triangle started in London in 1906. 
The scene was the Court Theatre where Shaw says he and 


SEdward Gordon Craig, Ellen Terry and Her Secret Self, 47 (London, n.d.). 
°Terry-Shaw Correspondence, 315. 
"Terry-Shaw Correspondence, 316, 320. 
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Miss Terry had their first serious meeting. This dispels the 
popular legend that they never met. The playwright had 
written Captain Brassbound’s Conversion for Miss Terry in 
1899, and she was just getting around to playing in it. Shaw 
and Miss Terry were talking in the rehearsal room when 
Carew, who was then playing a minor role, Captain Kearney, 
walked by. The incident, as described by Shaw, was as fol- 
lows: Miss Terry asked, “who was that?” and Shaw said, 
“that’s the American captain.” Shaw sadly added: “Without 
an instant’s hesitation she sailed across the room; put Mr. 
Carew in her pocket ... and married him. The lucky captive 
naturally made no resistance. . . . I cannot believe James 
had any choice of his own in the matter.” Shaw admits he 
was “awestruck” adding, “I had not believed it possible for 
even the most wonderful of women to choose her man at a 
single glance.” In this preface to the Terry-Shaw correspond- 
ence, written more than twenty years after the Court Theatre 
episode, Shaw claims that “so swift a decision by a huntress” 
made him say to himself, “there but for the grace of God, goes 
Bernard Shaw.’’® 

He did not plan it that way, however. In describing his 
love-letter correspondence with Terry, he said personal con- 
tacts were unnecessary. But in the same preface he admits 
that Sir Henry Irving, the famous actor, had passed on, and 
that “Ellen’s heart was for the moment vacant. I could not 
help speculating as to the possibility of my filling the vacancy. 
But Providence had other views.” 

It must be emphasized here that there was another triangle, 
the Terry-Irving-Shaw triangle, which had more to do with 
the voluminous correspondence. Here Shaw engineered a con- 
spiracy to alienate Miss Terry from the domination of Sir 
Henry, of the Lyceum Theatre, who personified the Shake- 
spearean “old school” style of acting and drama. Shaw wanted 
to win Miss Terry over to the “new school” personified by 

*Terry-Shaw Correspondence, Shaws’ preface, xxvii. 
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Ibsen and himself. Her marriage to Carew is a significant 
dividing line. 

The book of Terry-Shaw letters devotes 315 pages to the 
fifteen years up to 1907; for the fifteen years after that, the 
letters cover only fifteen pages. That her marriage to Carew 
practically ruptured her friendship with Shaw is illustrated 
in her letters during the latter period. She asked Shaw for 
help in getting theater parts but he did not offer to help. In 
one letter he accused Carew of being tied to her apron strings, 
and in another crossed out “dearest Ellen” in the original 
manuscript and substituted “My Dear Mrs. Carew.” 

The fact that Shaw himself was married all these years 
may seem confusing. His marriage to Miss Charlotte Payne- 
Townshend, the Irish “millionairess,” lasted from 1898 to her 
death in 1943. She bought the license and ring and so must 
have known what she was doing. After more than four decades 
of living happily with Shaw, Mrs. Shaw staged something 
more Shavian than anything her husband ever did. It was 
her will. She left money to teach the Irish manners. This 
came from the woman who was married to the most famous 
and impudent of Irishmen! But to get back to Shaw and Miss 
Terry. What he seemed to want most from her was remote 
control domination. He had won the intellectual battle to 
bring her into drama’s “new school’ but now he lost in battling 
Miss Terry’s heart throbs for young Cupid Carew. 

Another incident also figured in the puncture of Shaw’s 
ego. That is, Miss Terry did not like the play he wrote for 
her. Archibald Henderson, Shaw’s authorized biographer, has 
this to say: “When her son, Gordon Craig, became a father, 
Ellen Terry who made no secret of the fact that she was born 
in 1848, playfully wrote Shaw that now no one would ever 
write plays for a grandmother. Shaw immediately began to 
write Captain Brassbound’s Conversion. ... Shaw drew the 
character Lady Cicely Wayneflete entirely from Ellen Terry’s 
letters to him and from his long and admiring study of her 
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nature and temperament through her stage parts. .. . Ellen 
Terry made no secret of her disappointment.” 

Henderson adds that she “soon changed her mind, but could 
not believe that the big public was ready for Shaw; and her 
public was the big public.” He also explains the Terry-Irving- 
Shaw triangle: “During the period of his drama criticism 
on the Saturday Review, Shaw relentlessly criticized Henry 
Irving and the Lyceum for being reactionary. . . . He was 
most eager to have her play a leading role in one of his own 
plays ... [and] cherished the indignation of the modern 
artist against Irving for depriving Ellen Terry, the greatest 
English actress of her day, of the opportunity of playing 
modern roles.””® 

But let us get back to the Pittsburgh love birds and see 
what happened to them. First it should be said that the match 
lasted two years. That was exactly how long Miss Terry’s 
daughter, Edith Craig, predicted it would last. Her brother, 
Gordon, however, was not so pessimistic, although he had no 
illusions that it would last forever. Edith disapproved of 
Carew, but her brother Gordon liked him. In his book Gordon 
wrote of his stepfather, only four years his senior: “James 
Carew ...a jollier fellow I do not know. ... On hearing the 
news [of the marriage] I felt delighted.”*° It might be added 
that Gordon was not so delighted when the Terry-Shaw letters 
were published and in a supplement to his book (a pamphlet 
entitled A Plea for G.B.S., dedicated to Sir Henry Irving) 
he charged Shaw with having the jealousy of Iago. 

Miss Terry lightly breezed over her third marriage when 
writing her autobiography (her only book), published the 
year after she became Mrs. Carew. In it she says: “In 1907 
...I1 toured in America... playing modern plays for the 
first time. . . . But this tour was chiefly momentous to me 
because at Pittsburgh I was married for the third time, and 


®Archibald Henderson, Bernard Shaw: Playboy and Prophet, 496-497 (New York and 
London, 1932). 
19Craig, Ellen Terry, 58. 
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1 married to an American. My marriage was my own affair, 
but very few people seemed to think so. .. . Well I am happy 
d and while I am happy I cannot feel old.’ 
r But her notebook contradicts this. Christopher St. John, 


- in a biographical appendix to the republished Terry memoir, 


n reports that Miss Terry frequently wrote character sketches 
y in notebooks. One, not published in the Terry autobiography, 
iS is about “J. an Interesting Study,” in which she observed: 
n “I love him. He is a child . . . and the child, J., makes me 
n wish I were twenty years younger.” (That would still make 
st her nearly ten years older than Carew). “But he has jeal- 
ig ousy,” she continued, “[he is] a mixture. He is a half wild 
thing. . . . The rather violent explosions are temporary and 
ee at times merely amusing. ... When the fits are past it is hard 
: to realize they have been, but their daily recurrence means 
’s more than ordinary wear and tear of one’s body and spirit. 
or, I only ask for the attempt for control.’’* 
no In short, the basic difference between Ellen Terry and 
of James Carew was that she had talent: he had temperament. 
on This, however, was not Carew’s verdict. After his wife’s 
1es death he had this to say: “The only way to get on with her 
he was not to live in the same house.” St. John, who describes 
ied Carew as incapable of giving a straight answer without going 
ors into circles, said he once gave a direct answer when asked 
let why Miss Terry married him: “I suppose because she was 
ig) mad about me.” 

Although his wife forgot him, Carew never forgot her. 
1en After she died in 1928, at the age of eighty, her casket stood 
the for more than a year in her daughter’s apartment. A room 
07 was converted into a chapel and a sanctuary light burned 
the night and day. During the year when negotiations were made 
m to place the ashes in St. Paul’s, Convent Garden, flowers were 
sent to the chapel every week. They came from James Carew. 


11Ellen Terry, The Story of My Life, 326-327 (New York, 1908). 
12Ellen Terry’s Memoirs, 287 (New York, 1932). 
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And what happened to Carew, the least famous of Pitts- 
burgh’s other triangle? But first a mention of the triangle’s 
two greats: Miss Terry, shortly before her death, was made 
a Dame, the equivalent of knighthood; Shaw, approaching 
ninety-four, is still going strong at his English country home, 
collecting royalties and in general reaping money by sowing 
insults. Carew, who achieved only reflected glory, died at 
sixty-two. A 1938 dispatch from London to the New York 
Times listed his claim to fame as being “Mr. Ellen Terry,” 
and added that in his twilight years he was a movie bit player, 
a radio comedian over the BBC, and the first half of “Alex- 
ander and Mose,” a music hall blackface act. 

However, the saddest note is that in her autobiography 
Ellen Terry did not mention James Carew’s name. 
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At the annual meeting of the society, held on January 31, 1950, the 
designation of Henry Oliver Evans as president emeritus was confirmed, 
and the following officers and trustees were elected for one-year terms: 
officers, Charles A. McClintock, president, Edward Crump, Jr., John 
W. Oliver, Henry K. Siebeneck, Margaret T. Scully, vice presidents, 
Cortlandt W. W. Elkin, secretary, James K. Ebbert, treasurer; trustees 
re-elected, Howard N. Eavenson, Alexander D. Hill, Charles R. Miller, Jr., 
Alan M. Scaife, Charles M. Stotz; trustees newly elected, C. Stanton 
Belfour, James M. Bovard, James H. Gray, Mrs. Elmer D. Harshbarger. 
Trustees holding over under the former by-law provision are Harmar 
Denny, Jr., Sigmond J. Hahn, Charles C. McGovern, Lily Lee Nixon, 
Richard S. Rauh, Mrs. Douglas Stewart. 

The principal speaker at the annual meeting was F. H. Griffith, an 
experienced private collector of Americana, who entertainingly discussed 
a special exhibit of toby jugs and paper weights from the large col- 
lection of Mrs. W. H. R. Hilliard, loaned for the occasion, and of Ameri- 
can toby jugs and other objects from his own collections. 

At the February meeting, held on the afternoon of the twenty-fifth, 
Philip K. Herr told the story of “The Lost Atlantis,” and on display 
were striking drawings relating to that subject done by the late Andrey 
Avinoff, and loaned by their present owner, the Rev. Nicholas Petkovich. 
Also on display was a large and unique collection of Lincoln medals 
loaned by Charles S. Hall, besides smaller groups of Lincoln mementos 
loaned by E. Earl Moore, Dr. J. Huber Wagner, and President Emeritus 
Evans. 

Samuel S. Hood, of the Pittsburgh Press, opened the meeting of 
March 28 with a paper entitled “Pittsburgh’s Other Triangle (not so 
Golden): Ellen Terry—James Carew—George Bernard Shaw.” He was 
followed by William D. McCoy, statistician with the Pittsburgh Board 
of Public Education, who reviewed “A Century of Public Education in 
Pittsburgh.” For exhibit on that occasion, and for a number of weeks 
following, Mr. McCoy provided a liberal selection of items from his 
extensive collection of original records and other mementos of our public 
school history. 

“The Changing Face of Pittsburgh” was the theme of the program 
presented at the meeting of April 25 by the following representatives 
of the Allegheny Conference on Community Development: Adolph 
Schmidt, executive committee member; Marshall Stalley, assistant direc- 
tor; and John J. Grove, public relations director. Exhibits illustrative 
of improvements envisioned at the “Point” and elsewhere in the Pitts- 
burgh district were on display. 

On May 23, the annual “University of Pittsburgh Night,” the univer- 
sity, through Dr. John W. Oliver, head of the history department, pre- 
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sented the following speakers: Mrs. George E. Parkas, curator of Old 
Fort Pitt, who discussed “The Old Fort Pitt Blockhouse”; and the Rev. 
Dr. Dwight R. Guthrie, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church at 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania, whose subject was “Dr. John McMillan, Pioneer 
Presbyterian Preacher in Western Pennsylvania.” Light refreshments 
were served by the Women’s Auxiliary, with the Misses H. Marie and 
Lillian Dermitt as hostesses. 

At a meeting of the council of the society, held on March 14, President 
McClintock offered a broad program of action designed to popularize 
the society and thereby increase its membership, income, and general 
effectiveness. Among other things he emphasized the need for the active 
co-operation of all members of the council, organized into working com- 
mittees assigned to specific tasks, and his suggestions were implemented 
by the following appointments: Finance and Budget Committee (Mr. 
Crump, chairman, Messrs. Miller, Ebbert, and Denny), to supervise 
the finances of the society; House Committee (Mr. Siebeneck, chairman, 
Mrs. Harshbarger, Messrs. Stoz, Rauh, and Hill), to control exhibits, 
museum, paintings, building and grounds; Publicity Committee (Harri- 
son Gilmer, chairman, Col. McGovern, and Miss Emily Stuart), to reach 
the general public through newspaper, radio, etc.; Publications Com- 
mittee (Mr. Evans, chairman, Miss Rose Demorest, Messrs. Eavenson, 
Oliver and Alfred P. James), to advise with the editor of the magazine 
in all matters pertaining to its conduct; Program Committee (Mr. Bel- 
four, chairman), to arrange programs for meetings, tours, etc. 

At the same council meeting President McClintock was authorized 
to create a new class of members, to be known as patrons, who would 
contribute fifty dollars or more, annually, to the support of the society; 
and on March 24, at a joint meeting of the Executive Committee and the 
Finance and Budget Committee, approval was given to Mr. McClintock’s 
drafts of two letters of invitation to be addressed to select lists of both 
nonmembers and members. 

New members enrolled as patrons, in response to these invitations, 
are: Samuel J. Brendel, Charles T. Campbell, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel A. 
Hartwell, Mr. and Mrs. Howard J. Heinz, II, Oliver M. Kaufmann Family 
Charitable Trust, Mrs. H. Hughart Laughlin, Mrs. Finley H. Lloyd, 
Mr. and Mrs. George D. Lockhart, Cordelia S. May, Mrs. Charles R. 
Miller, Jr.. Mr. and Mrs. S. H. Miller, Charles Oliver, Henry Oliver 
Rea, O. D. Robinson, Mr. and Mrs. John F. J. Walton. 

New members enrolled in other classifications, in response to the 
above-mentioned invitations, or otherwise, are: contributing, Mrs. John 
Berdan, Sol I. Kamin, A. W. Schmidt; sustaining, Mrs. Wilson McC. 
Jarvis, James E. MacCloskey, Frank A. McCune, Neil H. Swanson; 
annual, Cecil B. Baker, Mrs. George L. Ball, Mrs. T. Raymond Evans, 
Frank W. Heckler, William G. Heiner, Chester O. Henry, Mrs. Chester 
O. Henry, Harry L. Koons, Mrs. John W. Lawrence, Helen Mackey, 
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Marion Mackey, I. Franklin Miller, Mrs. Robert W. Ostermayer, Sr., 
William H. Stricklett, James B. Warden, Mrs. David P. Williams, Edward 
G. Williams; educational, Charles W. Hanko, Jr., Stuart L. Kline, Grace 
A. Rankin, Wallace H. Workmaster. 

The same appeal led the following members to increase their support 
of the society by becoming patrons: Arthur E. Braun, Howard N. 
Eavenson, Henry O. Evans, Mrs. George H. Flinn, Mabel L. Gillespie, 
Sigmond J. Hahn, J. S. Hammond, Alexander D. Hill, Mrs. W. H. R. 
Hilliard, Robert B. King, Charles A. McClintock, Mrs. William H. 
Mercur, Charles R. Miller, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Richard S. Rauh, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Hanson Rose, Alan M. Scaife, Margaret T. Scully, Henry K. 
Siebeneck, Mrs. W. Henry Singer, William P. Snyder, Jr., Mrs. Douglas 
Stewart, J. T. M. Stoneroad. Of these Mr. Braun, Miss Gillespie, and 
Mrs. Stewart are also life members. 

Still other members increased their annual dues by advancing into 
the middle range of membership classifications—sustaining or con- 
tributing. Their names: C. Stanton Belfour, Mrs. George H. Blaxter, 
James M. Bovard, Harmar Denny, Jr., Mrs. E. D. Harshbarger, William 
H. Jamison, Mrs. S. A. McClung. 

In the same period occurred, or were first reported, the deaths of the 
following members: contributing, Isabella C. Chalfant; sustaining, Mrs. 
Harmar D. Denny; annual, Mrs. Marcus Aaron, Horace F. Baker, Henry 
A. Phillips, Sarah G. Ricketson, Mrs. Charles S. Shoemaker, Velma D. 
Wilson. 

The Publications Committee, Mr. Evans, chairman, has held two 
meetings, to pass upon the suitability of articles offered for publica- 
tion, and to consider comprehensive data gathered by Mr. Evans in 
an effort to reduce printing costs. The committee was encouraged to 
plan for resumption of quarterly issues, beginning with the September, 
1950, number, because of a grant in aid received through the efforts 
of President McClintock from the Pittsburgh-Crabbe Foundation, in 
recognition of which contribution the council has elected the Foundation 
to permanent institutional membership in the society. 

With the aid of a grant from the Sarah Mellon Scaife Foundation, 
previously reported in these pages, the society has thus far bound or 
rebound 179 volumes of its old newspaper files. 

The House Committee, Mr. Siebeneck, chairman, has met on a number 
of occasions, principally to take a hand in the weeding out and re- 
organization of a congested accumulation of materials stored in the 
basement, or ground floor, with a view to expanding the society’s ex- 
hibition facilities, and largely because of the need for more space on 
that level, the following large and hitherto little used bodies of stored 
tecords were transferred to other depositories. 

The extensive collection of correspondence, papers, and record books 
of the James Rees and Sons Company, Pittsburgh boat and engine 
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builders (1856-1931), which this society received in 1934 (see ante, 
17:66—March, 1934), has been transferred to the custody of Capt, 
Frederick Way, Jr., of Sewickley, president of the Sons and Daughters of 
Pioneer Rivermen, who, after an examination and probable weeding 
out of the collection, will deposit the residue in the river museum main. 
tained by that organization in the Campus Martius Museum building 
at Marietta, Ohio. 

Another extensive collection, comprising many hundreds of bound 
volumes of original Pittsburgh assessment records (1872-1901), de 
posited with the society in 1938 (see ante, 21:308—December 1938), h 
been removed to other quarters in the city, and inquiries about ther 
should henceforth be addressed to the office of the Treasurer, City ¢ 
Pittsburgh. 
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